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GENEROSITY MADE EASIER. As of today, you can pick up 


your telephone, order a gift by 





wire from a store across the 
country, and everything, including fancy wrapping, is taken care 


of for you. 


A plump and cheerful advertising salesman for a national fashion 


magazine first got the idea three years ago. At first, he said, he 


just thought of arranging for books to be sent by wire, as 
flowers were. 
“Then I decided it would limit the thing too much . . . why 


not go into all kinds of gifts,” he reealled. 
ested, and the new 


Other men got inter- 
company was christened Telegift, Inc. 
“We've got 100 department stores in key cities signed up, and 
all of the company-owned offices of Western Union,” the originator 
“Say 


explained. you want to send a bottle of Chanel No. 5 to a 


girl in San Francisco. Just pick up the telephone and give the 


information to the Western Union operator, who wires our San 
Francisco department store to send gift number so-and-so to the 


address you've given him.” 


Except for the cost of the wire, the sender pays no more for the 


gift. The company gets its percentage from the stores. 


CAN YOU STUMP THIS SERVICE? 


can get a suggested dinner menu by telephone, with 


The Viennese housewife 
a complete 
recipe for each dish and just how much it will 


. 
cost at today s 


prices. Vienna possibly has more dial services than any other city 


in the world. You can dial different numbers and get: 

“Miss Ski”’—who gives you recorded snow information. 

“Miss Bus girl’’—who recites the departure times of all busses. 

“Miss Toto”’—who gives you the results of the weekend soccer 
games. 

Then Vienna’s thousands of musicians can tune their instruments 
to a perfect A-pitch by dialing A-O0-69. 

The telephone company also has an information service which 
will tell you the name of the last King of Siam, or where you can 


hire a baby-sitter. 


USEFUL FOR CRYING BABIES, TOO? 


land, man, night nurse to 80 greyhounds at a dog track. 


A Bromsgrove, Eng- 
used to he 
kept awake by the dogs’ barking, but not any more. 

He installed an intercom system connecting his bedroom with the 
six kennels. When dogs bark, he turns a bedside switch that trans- 
mits a series of “pip” sounds to the kennels. The “pips” divert the 
dogs’ attention and while they are quiet, he, from his bed, orders 


them back to sleep. And they obey. 


NO. 1 MAN ON TELEPHONE POLL. 4 Sturgeon Bay, Wis.. 


resident is number one man in more ways than one. 


His office telephone number is 1: his ranch house telephone is 


11; his city home is 111 and his daughter's telephone is 1111. 


His automobile license plate reads 1-1 1111: his station wageon’s 


plate is 1-111111. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Story of Government Ownership 


E HAVE conerete and factual evidence of the in- 
herent inefliciency and inadequacy of government- 
owned and utilities in a recent 


operated public 


editorial in the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun (Morning Sun). one 
of Japan’s big three and most influential newspapers (cir- 
culation over 2,100,000). which stated that Japan’s poor 
telephone service is due to government monopoly and an 
budget. A copy of the editorial was sent to 


us by G. E. Krieger. Wash... 
West Coast Telephone Co. 


inadequate 


Everett, assistant general 


manager, 
Of course, American telephone people. and utility people 
in general, know the fallacy of government ownership and 


the inefliciencies that go with it—not only in the utility 


field but in any other field as well. So do the American 


people in general, for they have had a taste of incapable 


eovernment operation in connection with certain phases 


of the postal serviee, the Reconstruction Finance Corp.. 


the Social Security system and various other units. Too, 


they have read and heard reports of the inadequate and 


deplorable telephone service (compared to what they 


enjoy under the American private enterprise system) in 


many countries in which the government owns and oper- 


ites the telephone svstem. 


But. in this country we have, in and out of government, 


proponents of and agitators for government ownership of 
our public utilities, including the telephone business. We, 


believe in the free enterprise system, must constantly 


oppose and refute the propaganda of those who would 
tionalize utilities and other private industries in this 
r‘ountrys, 

lt is with this thought in mind that we present below the 


iin the Tokyo newspaper flaying government owner- 


shi nd monopoly in Japan. The editorial follows: 


en, of late, almost everything under the sun is being 


restored to the prewar level or near it, it is a well-known 
i at the telephone service alone remains, as before. 
in extremely unsatisfactory state. No telephone = can 
hy talled unless one is ready to pay through the nose 
te ik-market ‘royalty. The simplest disorder is repaired 
or fter much trouble. Who has not the experience of 


ling exasperation with the defects and shortcomings 


o blic telephone booths? All these woes are the common 
rf people owning telephones, those wishing to install 
tl v those intending to use them. We would almost like 
t ine telephones as something we cannot install or use 


tter how long we wait. 


e of the reasons why the telephone service, whose 
1 should be to advance public welfare and serve the 
1 ts of the from these 


‘ ~ and shortcomings is that, since it was inaugurated 


masses, cannot be restored 


%0 under the Telegraph and Telephone Ordinance. 
1 been operated as a government monopoly, long re- 
' from the field of public criticism. At the root of 
i must also note the fact that the very scale of the 


rise has been limited by the state budget and unable 


t et the demands of national economy as a whole. 

ter the war, the well-developed state of the telephone 
‘ in America has gradually come to be perceived and 
U lea that telephones are a public instrument of the 


~ has come to permeate general opinion. In order to 
2 t the root of the question as to the public nature 
of e telephone service we must decide whether it should 
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be government or privately managed, but if it is impossible 
to transfer its management to private enterprise all at once, 
it stands to reason that the defects of the government 
enterprise should be remedied as much as possible and the 
telephone system should be so planned as to meet the 
public demand. The proposed framing of a Telecommuni- 
cations Bill to supersede the Ordinance of 1890, or the 
Electric Communications Law of 1900, is presumably an 
attempt at adopting an efficient unified operational system 
after the American pattern. We can well understand the 
good intention but, even if we are to adopt the American 
unified operational system, unless a balance between de- 
mand and supply and good service are assured as prerequi- 
sites, the telephone enterprise is not likely to make any 
advance. 

“Can the government, after all, offer such facilities as 
would equilibrium between demand and supply? 
According to the 1951 program of the Telecommunications 
Ministry, 85,000 telephones are to be installed for new 
subscribers and 50.000 
added. As against 


secure 


interoflice extensions are to be 
these modest figures, applications for 
subscriptions number 710,000, so that the proportion of 
planned installations against applications is [2 per cent. 
Applications for additional extension lines number 182,000, 
so that the planned connections amount only to 27.4 per 
cent of the applications. If matters are to proceed along 
the lines of the 1951 budget, then it would take eight years 
simply to assimilate the existing applications. If, to the 
above, we add figures for latent demand, which does not 
figure as formal applications, the percentages will be found 
to be even lower. 


“Particular issue is raised by the demand-supply rela- 
tionship of telephone extensions in buildings in large 


cities. The Telecommunications Ministry appears to be 
planning to install 20,000 such extensions but these are 
only a fraction of the new demand, 


vitally 


As such extensions are 
related to industrial and economic activity of the 
country, the problem is one of particular importance. 
“What of the state of the service offered? Taking the six 
principal cities as an example, the rate of completed calls 
as of September last year in these cities—rate of telephone 
contacts completed by dialing numbers—was 42 per cent. 
This indicates that only once in two and a half ealls can 
obtain 
Repair of 


“a ouser from the 


disorders also was very 


satisfaction telephone service. 
slow and response by 
operators could hardly be called polite. The construction 
account in the 1951 budget is ¥22.600,000,000,) which 
shows a 17 per cent increase over the previous fiscal year’s, 
but owing to higher prices of materials the actual amount 
of installations shows a decrease of slightly more than 20 
per cent. Can such budgetary steps or plans settle the 
urgent matter? We very much doubt it. 

“Whatever may be the merits of the unitary operation 
conceived by the Telecommunications Ministry, it seems an 
urgent matter of the moment to formulate a separate and 
more realistic policy in regard to phases of the question 
not covered by the budget. Is there no need of once more 
considering expansion and strengthening of the facilities 
with the cooperation of private users? At any 
main point at issue surely 


rate, the 
is a speedy and actual installa- 
tion of communication facilities, improvement of service, 
increase of public convenience and contribution to the 
development of industry and economy.” 





We understand the editorial in the Asahi Shimbun is 
typical of the criticism to which the Ministry of Telecom- 
munications of Japan is constantly subject. 

Difficulties in obtaining telephone service cited by the 
dsahi were referred to in the Mar. 24 and May 5 issues of 
TELEPHONY in the series of articles by Howard F. Van Zandt 
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entitled “‘Japan’s Recovery and Telephone Service.” The made for calls as operators at various positions are c¢ailed 


shortcomings of the public telephone booths mentioned in upon to play a role in completion. Before setting uy 
the editorial were explained in Mr. Van Zandt’s article ‘all, all calls of higher priority must first be cleared a 
of Apr. 21. -ach position. 

The “Telecommunications Bill’ discussed by the Japanese The editor of Asahi complains that of late, nearly ey ery. 
newspaper contains many suggestions made by Mr. Van thing in Japan, except the telephone service, has |een 
Zandt and his associates with the Civil Communications restored to its prewar level, but that telephone service 
Section of SCAP (Supreme Commander of the Allied alone remains unsatisfactory. As pointed out by Mr. Van 
Powers). Among the revisions proposed is one which will Zandt in his article of May 5, the ills of the telephone 
eliminate Japan’s complicated system of priorities for system under government ownership and operation are of 
handling long distance telephone calls. At present there long standing and could not, as with the transportation 
are five different priorities, and in enforcing this compli- system, be corrected merely by rebuilding what had existed 
cated system it is necessary for toll operators at “in,” before the bombings. Until the basic weaknesses are 
“through,” “out” and other toll positions to make copies of eliminated it would appear that Japan will not have the 
all tickets. It is reported that often over a dozen tickets are telephone service its people need and demand. 


START AT THE TOP 


Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson has urged that states, cities and counties put off 
all postponable projects for the duration of the emergency if they would have to be financed 
by borrowings. This suggestion is based on the need to halt inflationary spending and to 
conserve materials and manpower. To avoid a runaway rise in prices, he observed, it is now 
necessary to take all practicable steps to reduce non-defense demand. 

Mr. Wilson’s idea is a splendid one, and it is certainly to be hoped that the governors. 
mayors and county officials to whom he wrote will follow it. However, it does not go far enough. 
The great, sprawling federal government must economize to the limit too, if inflation is to be 
checked and controlled. 


Without going into the intricate details, the policy of the federal government has been to 
create more and more credit, and to steadily enlarge the money supply, at a time when there 
has been no comparable increase in the supply of goods and services available for purchase 
by the people. The result, of course, is ever-increasing inflation, and a continuing depreciation 
of the poor old dollar. 

State and local governments have been -serious offenders when it comes to unnecessary 


spending and borrowing. But the federal government has been an infinitely greater offender 





and it is the one which must set the right example or it is a waste of breath to talk about 
controlling inflation.—I/ndustrial News Review. 


“THE PROCESS OF DEATH" 

Thirty years ago, Woodrow Wilson, a President who was also a distinguished historian 
and a profound student of government, said: “The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the increase of it. When we resist the concentration of 
power, we are resisting the process of death, because concentration of power is what always 
precedes the destruction of human liberties.” 

In the ensuing 30 years, we have seen concentrations of power in government beyond 
anything that Wilson could have conceived. Millions upon millions of people have been 
reduced to slavery. Great nations are ruled by terror. The clock of freedom has been turned 
back centuries. 

We Americans are among the relatively few peoples who are free. But we will not remain 
free unless we strongly and effectively resist the concentration of power in government—and 


so, in Wilson's fine phrase. resist the process of death. 
7s © e 


TOO MANY MIDGETS 

Shocking disclosures of scandal in high places is evidence that mental and moral midget- 
are today playing havoc with our country’s political and economic foundation. 

Integrity in government is one of the great issues confronting Americans. 

We must have more public officials in Washington with dignity and self-restraint, men of 
deep moral conviction who understand the obligations of public office. Such men must develop 
and extend the beachhead of constitutional American government, and set the highest possible 
standards of honor and probity in the public service. 


ee ee 
“History shows that when the rulers, who should be the servants of the people, begin to 
curtail the rights of the sovereign people, that nation is approaching the precipice.”-—Fairfield 


(lowa) Daily Ledger. 
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GY FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 


COUPLE of weeks ago _ this 
vrite was invited to attend 
he ecent ceremonies in New 
city I connection with the one 





th shareholder of the American 
hone and Telegraph Co. It was 
pressive occasion in a number of 
The readers of this magazine 
doubtless, already learned the 
rf ow a young and typical 
can citizen (from Saginaw, Mich 
1appened to become the first 
n the history of corporate fi- 
oO De imbered n the share 
hooks of any corporation, 1! 
if seven digits (see page 58). 
vas a lot of publicity in the 
at time, and there should 
een. The Bell System companies 
nderstandably carried on the 
vith a series of national adve1 
tnere are some sobe reflections 


ome as we contemplate the first 


American industrial 


the 
The first 


yreat co! 


Ss to 


achieve status of one 


shareholders. thought 


‘rosses one’s mind is that one 


shareholders constitute a ring 


vy to those sowers of ill-will 
al unrest who have tried to 
e the myth that America is 


nd operated by “the privileged 


more than a decade ago one 
vest sellers, in the nonfiction 
is a book about the so-called 
eading families” of the United 
The author of this work—a 
f the radical society then in 
vr in Washington, 1). C.—tried 


e that, through a series of af 


and indirect controls, 


holdings 


are about 60 families in 


States who own and operate 


le economy, leaving such crumbs 


see fit to fall into the hands 
millions of the mass populations. 
vas the era when the bleeding 


were so worried about “a third 
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the 


Celebration held in honor of one million stockholders of AT&T 
.. . Bipartisan move in Congress to lessen federal government 
influence in utility labor disputes within the states. 





of the nation” being ill fed, oused 
and ill sheltered. 

Irvine S. Olds, Chairman of the 
Board of the United States Steel Corp 
calls this line of argument about “the 
privileged few” the greatest hoax that 
has been perpetrated on the America) 
people in his lifetime Mr. Olds stated 
in a recent article published in the 
“Exchange” (house orgayt of the New 
York Stock Exchange): 

‘It has beer ised frequently ane 

REA Allocates $225,000 
to Kentucky Company 
The Rural Electrification Ad- 





ministration on May 14 approved 
a loan allocation of $225,000 to 


the RFC Rural Co- 


operative Corp., Clinton, Ky., for 


Telephone 


and improvement of 


Hick- 


extension 
rural telephone service in 


man and Fulton counties. 


The 
will 


prove and rebuild existing facili- 


organized 


the 


newly coopera- 


tive use money to im- 


ties of six small telephone 
companies now giving 286 rural 
subscribers magneto service over 


123 


changes at 


miles of line through ex- 


Crutchfield, Cayce, 
Spring Hill and Clinton. The loan 
also will enable the co-op to build 


83 add 472 


rural install a 


miles of new line, 


subseribers and 


common battery exchange’ at 


Clinton and dial exchanges at 
Crutchfield, Fulgham. and New 
Cypress. 

When rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion made _ possible by this 


loan are completed, the telephone 
co-op will provide improved servy- 
758 


other rural 


and 
206 


ice to farm families 


subscribers over 


miles of line. 











With telling 


places, 


effect by men in high 
It has been widely exploited by 
demagogues, to their own political 
profit. It has been caught up and par 
roted on every hand. And it has be 
the for more perverted 
economic thinking than any other single 


come basis 


phrase in the English language. 
‘Today there are millions of people 
vho have swallowed that malicious 
hoax, hook, line and. sinke) people 
vho sincerely believe that the great 


ndustrial America are 
ywwned and controlled by a handful of 
vealthy men; and that these privileged 
few whack up, among themselves, the 
‘fabulous’ profits of ‘giant’ corpora 


enterprises of 


tions. 


People of the telephone industry 


ire, generally, quite familiar with the 
wide diffusion of holdings and_ the 
fractional control exercised by even 


the largest of the 
But 


T ‘ere are about a halt million corpora 


AT&T shareholders. 


what about the over-all picture? 


tions in the United States—all of them 
owned by their stockholders. Just as 
n the case of the young man who be 
came the millionth shareholder of the 
AT&T, all of these othe people bought 
shares of their own free will. They 


bought jiece of 


literally “a ] America.” 
And they can sell for full value any 
time they feel disposed to do so. The 
United States probably is one of the 
few places left in the world with such 
a freedom of choice—where it is still 
permissible for the individual to han 


dle his own investment in property. 
The ‘privilege” e) joyed by these 
stockholders, in the United States, is 


to race, color, creed, sex, 
Any 


country 


not restricted 


or even nationality. man, woman, 


or child in the who possesses 


a few dollars and is willing to invest 


them in American industry can do so, 


without anybody checking on him, 01 
his background, or his personal his 
tory. He doesn’t eve) have to be a 
citizen. What’s more, his share will 
earn him exactly the same dividend 
paid on any other share, whether held 
by a wealthy institution, or a foreign 


nobleman, or another ordinary citizen. 


The comparison of AT&T with othe 
the 


shareholders is as follows: 


large corporations in matter of 
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AT&T 1,000,000 
General Motors 446,000 
U. S. Steel 257,000 
General Electric 250,000 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 222,000 
Cities Service 213,000 


Pennsylvania Railroad 190,000 


R.C.A 174,000 
Socony-Vacuum 158,000 
Du Pont 125,000 


AT&T does not have as many shares 
outstanding as a number of other cor- 
All told AT&T has 28,600,- 

while General Motors has 

DuPont 15,000,000; 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 30,000,000, 
It would take the combined holdings 
of the 80,000 largest AT&T sharehold- 
(8 


of stock. 


porations. 
000 shares, 
88,000,000 : has 


has 


ers per cent) to vote a majority 
As a practical financial oper- 
that of 


would be just about impossible. 


If all the the New York 
Stock Exchange were averaged during 
the past the to 
the investor would be exactly $33, pay- 
ing a dividend of $2.21 or a return of 
6.7 


ation, amalgamation control 


shares on 


year, cost per share 


per cent. Another thing about this 


democracy of American enterprise is 
the voice which it gives to the humble 
shareholder. He is entitled to vote ap- 
proval or disapproval of the manage- 
ment, without restriction except on the 
proportion of his holdings. There 
about 15,000,000 corporate shareholders 
of all kinds in’ this 
which is certainly more than a “few.” 
It averages at 


are 


nation of ours, 


about one out of 


three families in the entire country. 


every 


this 
with 


Compare industrial 


European 


type of 
the 
Even in 
Europe, 


democracy 
of 


western 


brand 
so-called free 
of the public 
utilities, and many of the basi¢ indus- 
tries, With few 
exceptions they lose money. Complaints 


Socialism. 
most 
have been socialized. 
about the management and inefficiency 
are commonplace. Any comparison with 


American standards of service would 
be laughable. The deficits are regular- 
ly made up out of tax funds, which 
the entire population must pay. These 


people have no say about their invest- 
ment. Taxation is 
They 
about the 
investment 
of 
out 


matter of 
have 


not a 


choice. certainly no say 


management. As far as tax 
is concerned, these citizens 
might conceivably 
of government 
other, by voting at the polls. 


Europe throw 


one form for an- 
But such 
decisions are so mixed up with general 
political and economic controversy that 
few political elections are likely to turn 
on the government’s record for operat- 
ing this, that, or the 


owned industry. 


other publicly 


The Responsibility of "Bigness" 

In contrast to those who criticize the 
mythical concentration of American 
business in a few hands are those who 
take the opposite tack. They complain 
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For several years we have 


have been in effeet for 25 


sound doctrine we 
rates, 

Therefore, effective July 
our rates, 


follows: 


per subscription. 





urged 


ever-increasing operating costs and even to stay in 


I, a small 


“PRACTICING WHAT WE PREACH" 
There comes a time when all of us must admit that we “don’t practic: 
what we preach.” Today, TELEPHONY finds itself in that position and we 


want to go on public record and admit this “great sin.” 


and recommended 


business. 


increased our subscription rates since 1909—142 long vears. 


increase will be made 


Group Rates 


All special group subscription group rates will be increased 


that te 
companies should and must increase their rates—which in many case 


With our printing, paper and engraving costs increasing around 


The new rates, and a comparison with present rates, 


U.S. and Countries in U.S. Postal Zone 
Vew 
Rate 
DG GE. oes ras waa ee, 83.50  (6.7¢ per week) 
i MIN, oo soso ee 98m 9.90) (5.3¢ per week) 
o-year subscription ............008. 8.00) (5.1e per week) 
EME MINER Frictions hn fal chSo ened as 20 
PSE INO Scat sc 7s, eke ec eee Be 4 
Canada 
i-year subscraplion ..... 26.6.5 4 ess 1.50 (8.7¢ per week) 
2-year subscription ..............-. 6.50 (6.3 per week) 
S-¥GOr SWOSCTIDNON ........062-e.005- 9.00 (5.8¢ per week) 
NN IN cg bso -icg Sah Wala eee eww 20 
EEO BROWER oo Sa ese ewes en Re 
{ll Other Countries 
l-year subscription ............. 5.590 (10.6c¢ per week) 
2-year subscription ............. 9.50 ( 9.1le per week) 
S-VEGF GUBECTIPUION ... 2.652 sete ies 14.00 ( 9.0¢ per week) 
NE, RO ios: oir ow wie RR AS a tee ace 20 
eS ee er ee ee a ee ao 


by 


years and longer—if they are to meet thei 
We 


that advice is axiomatic and we have no hesitancy to “preach that gospel. 


kno 


But imagine our chagrin when a recent check showed that we had no 


Lar 


per cent during the last 10 years—to say nothing of other rising operat 
ing costs—it is imperative that we apply to our own business the sam 
have been advocating for telephone companies—i: 


other words, put into effect a long-overdue increase in our subsecriptio: 


“Ome © 


are 


1.0 
6.51 
9 Of 


) 
) 


50 cent- 





that the wide diffusion of large 


corporate 


very 
holdings releases corporate 
management from responsibility to the 
shareholders. 


In 


of shareholders is 


the number 


limited, 


other words, where 
manage- 
ment is supposed to be more sensitive 


The 


management of a closely held corpora- 


to the wishes of the stockholders. 


tion knows that failure to please could 
precipitate a proxy battle, which could 
put of the into other 
hands and put itself out of a job. 

It is that 
widely diffused, as in the Bell System, 
it would 


control business 


true where shares are 


SO 


be almost impossible to or- 
stockholder revolt that 

the management, on 
the of voting at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. A combination 
of the richest banks in America would 


certainly go any effort to 


ganize a real 
could turn out 


basis 


broke in 


controlling 


The 


corner a 
shares. 


that 


cynic, 


imaginary. They 


the 


point 


isn’t a city in Uni 


could even 


ers’ meeting, if even 


the 


the 


shareholders of 


attend. And 


SO, 


accommodate 


interest 11 


so-called stockholder « 


ou 


ted 


a tl 


AT&T 


argument 


therefore, a 


lemocer: 
t that 


States 


a share 


hird 


dee 


the management in control of the 


corporation becomes responsible t 


but itself. It 
self-perpetuating 


body ten 


as 


dynasty, 


to bec 


maki 


own rules and policies with little 


or hindrance from any 
The proof of 
eating. If 


this 


there 
that b 


were 


suggestion 


ou 


any 


ig 


tside s 


the pudding is 


basi 


corpors 


tend to become irresponsible or 


cient, we would see some evidence 


in large corporations such as A 


(Please 


turn to 


page 


A 
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Industry s Problems 


in A National Emergency 


Demands for Civilian Telephone Service During Wartime Increase as 
Fast as Military Needs. 


JU 


tUstry, 


} 


By COL. W. C. HENRY 


President 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 
Bellevue, Ohio 


the entire telephor e 
Bell 


sezyment, in a na 


policy of 


both the System and 
Independer 1 


} 
Cieal 


emergency 1s and unmis 
the military needs of the na 
ist always come first. The 
needs of the country for addi- 
communications Tacilities must 
ordinated to. the fundamental 
of satisfying the requirements 


emergency. 


‘ulfillment of this policy, how 
mposes a number of difficult 
s upon our industry, because 
communications requirements, 
to or associated with the 
cy, mushroom at the same 
| iddition to the direct tele 
telegraph and radio needs of 
artment of Defense and allied 
vovernmental agencies, the vol- 
telephone calls and the de 
’” more exchange stations, in 
tremendously in an economy 
iepends So greatly upon sure 
ediate communications. As an 


in the six months following 
ean invasion on June 25 of 
ir, the volume of long distance 


almost 19 
United 
Key industt 
the nature of 
The 


past 


creased pet cent 


ut the States, and in 


al centers the in- 


as in from 30 
er cent. 
the 
country 


to the 


uptrend in com 


tions 


nine months 


this has been largely 


abnormal increase in 
nm overseas radio telephone ¢ir- 


d in long distance calls, which 


actically the 


Poland in Sept. 1, 


coincident with 


invasion of 
the tremen- 


nd which indicated 


; 


ect the war was to have upon 
nications systems. 

most practical purposes this 
ay of April, 1951, might very 


e Apr. 19, 1942, as far as the 


2, 1951 


telephone industry is concerned, except 
that there does not now exist a forma 
state of war and the stimulation of 
flying flags, blowing bugles and mat 
tial bands is not apparent. In one re 
spect our industry faces the present 
period of emergency with a handicap 
that did not exist in 1942. Under no 
mal operating conditions existing 10 


years ago commercial telephone compa 
nies had available a substantial margi 
had facilities in 


of plant and 


the fi 


spare 


rm of outside cable distribution 
system and central office equipment of 
The ac 


requirements 


approximately 40 per cent. 


cumulated telephone 


over from the last 


the 


number of 


which were held 


war, together with unprecedented 


growth in stations during 


} 


the past five years, has entirely de- 


pleted all margins of available facili 


areas. It is 


ties in many exchange 

estimated that overall] available com- 
munications margins are today sub 
stantially less than 10 per cent. As at 


least a partial offset to this condition, 
the f 


new developments 


number « 


industry possesses a 
for 
tional long distance trunks which wer 


1942. 


prov iding addi 


not available in 


the commer 


the 


The major problems of 


cial telephone industry are, first, 


tremendous increase in 
toll traffic 


service; 


handling of a 


the amount of and local 


exchange second, obtaining 


necessary material and equipment, and 
third, retaining manpower. 
The experiences of World War II are 


adequate 


still sufficiently fresh in the minds of 
most of us to provide a basis upon 
which to anticipate many of the re- 


the 
will 


period 
Definite 


plans for protection of plant, service, 


quirements which present 


of emergency entail. 
and personnel, are well advanced and 


conferences have already 


with the 


dozens of 


been held several services 


of the Department of Defense and with 
newly created associated governmental 


agencies. 

For the year 1940 there was com- 
pleted at all exchanges in this country 
approximately 1,068 million toll mes- 


sages. That number increased to 1,815 


million toll calls for the year 1945, o1 


an increase of 70 per cent. This tre- 
mendous increase in toll calls inter- 
fered in certain localities with the 
prompt completion of urgent toll calls 


essential to the war effort or to public 


safety. By its Order No. 20 the Board 


of War Communications on Nov. 1, 
1942, made effective priority regula- 
tions 1, 2 and 3, and on Jan. 14, 1943, 
by its Order No. 26 a similar priority 
plan covering teletypewriter exchange 
calls. Priorities on toll calls were used 
most extensively in 1943, but it is 
interesting to note that the total vol- 
ume of priority calls of all classes, 


averaged about eight 1,000 


toll 


only pe. 


board calls. 
Alte 


routes, micro-wave relay 


rnate trans-continental cable 


channels and 


extensive use of multi-channel carrie? 
systems have all multiplied the numbe1 
toll the 


years. 


channels within 
As 
tral offices are equipped with toll dial 
toll furthe 
expedite the completion of toll trafffic. 
It is that all-out 
ticipation in a “shooting war,” existing 
toll 


of available 


last several additional cen- 


line dialing will 


trains, 


hoped barring par- 


circuits, or those which can _ be 


made available between critical points, 


will be adequate to handle direct emer- 
toll the 


of imposing toll 


gency traffic without necessity 


priorities on calls. 


A period of emergency increases em 


ployment as well as accelerates the 
the tempo of business activity, and 
this results in a demand for the in- 


stallation of more local exchange tele- 


phone service. At the end of World 
War II more than two million people 
in the United States had applied for 


telephone service, which could not be 


provided for them immediately, because 


of lack of plant. Since the end of the 
war more than 138 million new tele- 
phones have been installed, yet today 


approximately one million applications 
still held the 
nation. The shortage of for 
and 


are being throughout 
material, 
expansion of outside cable 
the 


ment, 


plant 


addition of central office 
all 
a progressive increase in 


held 


riod immediately ahead. 


Most of 
with 


equip- 


will in probability result in 
the 


during 


numbet 


of present orders the pe 


you will remember that 
the tele- 


phone plant capacity which existed in 


even large margin in 


1940, this margin was rapidly ex- 
hausted in industrial areas. On Mar. 
25, 1943, there was included in WPB 
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Order U-2 a restriction limiting the 
main stations which might be con- 
nected to a central office of over 1,000 
main stations, to 105 per cent of the 
number of main stations that the cen- 
tral office was designed to serve under 
prewar 

practices. 
to prevent 


engineering and _ operating 
This was required in order 
the degrading of existing 


service through excessive overloads. 


The direct communications require- 
ments of the Army, Navy Air 
Forces in the last previous emergency 
required the construction by the tele- 
phone industry of telephone facilities 
for a large number of 
establishments, 


and 


new military 
their 


Camps and 


with speed in 
completion a vital matter. 
cantonments, and air bases, 
bombing ranges and other training es- 


tablishments, marine and 


airports 
coast guard 
anti-aircraft 
and coast artillery emplacements, and 
many 


stations and _ barracks, 


other similar projects were 


rushed to completion—and all of them 
required telephone service. 


the 


In addition 
built or the 
construction of a large number of ord- 
nance for the 


government financed 


plants manufacture of 


all the varied munitions of war. All 
this was over and above the tremen 
dous wartime expansion, and conver- 


sion to military manufacture, of thou 


sands of civilian manufacturing 
organizations. 
For World War i. the telephone 


industry constructed telephone facili 


ties at 5,198 separate army, navy and 


ordnance establishments, involving the 


installation of 5,456 manual and 1,702 
dial PBX positions, with over 535,000 
lines and almost 650,000 telephones, 
at a gross cost of approximately 95 
million dollars. Of the total estab 
lishments, 1,682 were army (including 


} 
+ 


he Air Corps), 661 were navy and 905 


\\ 


were ordnance plants. 


The majority of these military tele 


phone installations were in the terri 
tory of the various associated Bell 
telephone company systems, but there 
were more than 100 installations in 


territory of Independent telephone 


companies. In many eases the mili 
tary installation involved an expendi 


for which 
total investment of 
company in 


ture 


the 


construction exceeded 
the telephone 
existing commercial tele 
The Bell System com- 
panies were able to take care of the 
huge investment in their territory be 
cause of their 


phone plant. 


tremendous 
but in 


financial 
resources, many small] 


cases 
Independent companies 


assurance as to 


required some 
how their investment 
for military installations would be re- 
paid or amortized. In 


companies, a 


order to assist 
for- 


would 


these contract 


providing that 


was 
mulated 
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service 


be retained for a period of five years, 
or 60 months. In the 
was discontinued in 
months, a termination 
provided, the 
tion to be based on 
the telephone 
salvage 


event service 
less than 60 
payment was 
termination compensa- 
the total 
construction, its 
after cost of removal, 
apportioned to the unexpired part of 
the 60 months contract. 


cost of 
less 
value 


This contract 
provided an equitable guarantee suf- 
ficient to justify small telephone com- 
panies in making the required invest- 
ment for their 
areas, and this type of contract became 


the military in 
standard for army, navy and air force 


installations. There were in addition 
some 50 eases in the territory of Inde- 
pendent companies where the associated 
Bell company was requested to provide 


the military communications. 


The large majority of the fixed 
military installations, camps, air fields 
and ordnance plants constructed fo 


World 
the 
have 


War II 


present 


are now available in 


emergency. Many of them 


already been reactivated and 


others will be as they are required. 


facilities 


the 


Communications are already 


in place for majority of these 


establishments, and it is not yet know! 


whether there will be any great nun 
ber of new military installations re 
quired. If and when new installations 
are determined, the telephone indust 
Mla he depended upon to prompt 
} idle the equired commun S 
rac es 

() many ccaslio ne } ta Se 
ces e turned t the telep! ¢ 
( S f« specia LSSIS ce 

tl communications eed ! 

evelopimne hette ie as i 
some of elr people } ely 

ew constructiol ) n connectio 
lie problen S. Q)ne of the Se n Tine 
ast emergency vas the Ain { 
Warning Service, created by the An 
for centralizing at prescribed n i 
pomts informatio} relating to the 


movement of enemy aircraft, direct 
defensive actions, and warning Civ} 
ians. Starting from the relatively 
small requirements of the army ma 
neuvers in 1939, this service was ex 
panded in World War II to cover, 


its peak, 58 information and filter cen 


ters and handled army flash calls at 


a rate of 30 million calls annually. 
The Air Craft Warning System estab 
for World War II three 
general (1) Along the Atlantic 


Coast and for approximately 150 miles 


lished covered 


areas: 


inland, (2) the Pacific coastal area, 
and (3) the Gulf coastal area. In the 
present emergency the Air Craft 


Warning System has been expanded to 
cover, in 


Atlantic 


some considerable depth, the 


and the Pacific Coast areas 





and the Canadian border area. Aj, 
craft warning facilities down ti ob- 
servation posts have been estab! shed 


by the air force, and in most o° the 
area at least two 


dry runs” of «rm 


flash reports have been held thir 


the past several weeks. 


At many of the large milita 
stallations manually operated rm) 
switchboards were required durin ‘th 


last military unpleasantness. As 
tional switchboard positions wer 
and the volume of traffic increas¢ 
problem of providing adequate tel 
phone service with army person 


As an 


desirability of 1 


came more acute. 


the 


add 
factor 


military personnel from service ne 
tions in order to make them a\ 
for active duty prompted the 
to enter into contracts with ¢ 


cial telephone companies for the ( 
tion of the 
switchboards. At the 


1 
iarye) 


many of 


peak of 


6 “41 ; 
emergency, 294 switchboards 
1,026 positions were operated 
. . 
merela telephone companies 
my nae contract 1} 
foree of more tl O50 s 
operators. If similar n 
Hie ts Lrise S es t ( 
emergen ( 
to expect 1 ( \ 
( nimerec tele} ¢ 
¢ pe i SIS to 
! i Ss ( 
Also t 
¢ ( . 
t { { ce 
Pr H: 
sf 
( Phe ‘ ‘ ( 
, 
( S eds 
1) ( ‘ 
« 4 
ecniet ( 
el ( ( \\ ( 
‘ O ‘ 
NM Ca ( ¢ 
the | S 
nie ~ } ( ( 
\ 4 
i i ( Ve A 
e last wa he Arme I 
inder lease 100,000 miles of 
telephone and teletypewriter ¢ 


‘ } 
and 


2600 TWX. stations. h 


military flight operations ret 


the CAA 


made 


substantial part of 


communications network 
some 43,000 miles of telephone 


000 miles of teletypewrite1 cire 

Recently, an announcement was 
of the 
Western 


of a 


placing in operation 
for the an 


telegraph ne 


Union Co. 
nationwide 
179 with 1°5,U 


connecting stations 


miles of leased lines. 


As 
phone and teletypewriter chann 


TELEPH ON’ 


requirements for additiona. tel 





NY 





sul 
lin 

Tat 
ant 


me 


\ 


J | 


se to expedite our present defense 
t, it is expected that the Depart- 
of Defense will require further 
tantial toll 
and teletypewriter circuits. These 
ities can be provided more quickly 


mileages of leased 


at less cost by lease from com- 


cial companies than they can by 


or other facilities owned and 


ished by the military services. 


irious branches of 


the military 


always turned to the telephone 


stry for assistance in training 
mnel and for the augmenting of 
personnel with technicians, as 
her civilian consultants or as com- 
oned officers. In the last emer- 
a large part of the technical 


inication personnel required was 


ed through the Affiliated Unit 


Some 1,200 commissioned. offi- 
ind 1300 enlisted technicians 
provided in 200 affiliated Signal 
units. In addition, the tele- 
ndustry furnished 69,800 tele 
men and wome! the armed 
es, of which over 20,000 were in 
" ( ¢ Ds a ¢ bute et 
4 ( ~ ? 
{ t ( t a ~ Si 
Cl ( Ce 
( I 
eme enc ‘ 
( ( 
1 t { { 
( ‘ eme 
( { 
t oy ( 
M ( Nat 
\ NPA) 
‘ \} ~ 
i ( é 
‘ é ‘ ‘ 
1? Cense« We ( 
' i? ri ( é T é ” ‘ , 
cent of e an l of coppe 
the ase perio n 1950, p 
can Tine 1 
Ss apparent that telephone 
es must conserve thei supply 
e) for the provision of addi 
toll facilities and for the most 
cal service requirements. Under 


onditions, a backlog of unsatis- 


plications for telephone service 
month. It 
ely possible that a continued, or 
abnormal demand for telephone 


crease from month to 


may require the imposition of 
ty regulations 


E 2, 1951 


for installation of 
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exchange service, similar to those in 
effect during the last war. It is the 
sincere hope of out Industry that pri 
itv regulations o1 he installation of 
cal exchange Sel ice ) the co! t 
S10 tL ce tra INCE i be er Class 
O Sel ce Mma ry ( ed The 
aT S nat } é ‘ _ ble é 
en the ist I ib { e mate 11S 
r ‘ ict ( ( ( 
r ( f f il 
( ice 
‘ 
| t t ree { 
P e) 
( ( ( 
( ‘ ( S ( 


Cs r {) 
( s ) 
ie f 
ct Cy} 4 
) ne ( ens { 1)’ 
e Maintenance Re} 

d Onperat e Orde (MRO) vas a 
step ri ent dire oO} but it pro 
vides inadequate lief and fails to 
give consideration to the fact that costs 
f supplies have nereasea since fast 
yeal and the total number of tel 
phone Ss 1? service today Is approx! 
mately 10 per cent more than during 
the base period. 

As stated above, the present alloca 


tion to the telephone industry of a 
percentage of the dollar purchases of 
copper used during the first six months 
of 1950 constitutes of little more than 
The use of “DO” 


priorities for MRO is, in many 


a “hunting license.” 
cases, 


using up the entire available capacity 


manufacturers, and there 
is nothing left to satisfy the theoreti- 
cal 75 per cent of normal requirements. 
Recently, the NPA announced that a 
limited Controlled Materials Plan 
(CMP) will be placed into effect July 
the 
available supply of steel, copper and 


of certain 


1 in order to effectively channel 


aluminum to those industries having 


the 
the national economy. 


greatest degree of essentiality to 


The third major problem of our in- 


dustry in this emergency is that of 


manpower. Up to the present time 
this has not been too serious, but it 
will become of greater importance as 


the emergency continues. The drafting 


of young men as they are graduated 
from school or as they reach the age 
of 18 reduces the number of available 
men who can be taken into our indus 
try and trained. At the same time a 


substantial number of our present 


employes are either subject to military 


service or are members of reserve mili- 


tary units and are subject to call to 
active duty. Our industry also is sub 
ect to the loss of certain of ou newel 
personne Ww! accept emp ment n 
ci¢ fens plants wine l'¢ ove tin work 
nlimited 1) e to ne ac that the 
Mi n o1 Vat S pa a the r ephone 
ni \ ‘ pares} t favorably 
( r | eS tine | ne 
yine 1 aerense } S et i 
Lac | idiit ele] r 
é ‘ é Ul Arme | ce i 
} r nie ol yryie €) 
F eithe } Y ¢ { } } 
‘ { 1 ‘ ©) ‘ i { ‘ | erie 1 
( Us itions 
it? { Cece }) 
( ( r ce ( tine 
‘ ( ‘ ‘ " ) ‘ , 
200 000 ‘ r f 
‘ WACS { ele ne iT tors 
cA} 4 { { { i? 
( ta oe ( commer 
tele e { } ‘ 
l« ri one a itl) ( r r 
r } tne i? Lac ( LO 
‘ pment and apparatus Difficulties 
na iffec these factories have a direct 
effect upon telephone itilities. Durins 
a normal peacetime period our tel 
phone manufacturers operate with 
relative stability. In most cases, then 


operations start with the raw materials 


obtained from reliable with 


SOULTCEeS 


b J 
Mani 
not 


fixed delivery schedules. ifacture 


of telephone equipment is ust an 


assembly operation. Plant capacity, 


machinery, manufacturing technique 


and personnel must all be coordinated 
the 


and 


with supply of mate- 


the 


steady raw 


rials adjusted to volume of 


incoming orders and steady shipment 


of finished products. The telephone 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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LANS, 
drawings on how to build a geiger 


specifications and circuit 


counter may be obtained for 30 


from the Com- 
meree, Office of Technical 


Washington 25, D. C. 


cents Department of 


Services, 


It has been said: ‘“‘First man learns 


to talk. After 
to keep still.’’ 


many years, he learns 


The 


sectional 


writer recently examined some 


forms that were being’ used 


by a building contractor in the con- 


struction of a concrete wall. The sec- 


tions of these forms were fabricated 
from angle iron to form a frame which 
was enclosed by the use of a plywood 
This 


well-oiled 


insert. wooden insert had _ the 


surface where it comes in 


contact with the concrete. It is under- 


stood that this type of form proves far 


better than the all-metal variety as 


the wood holds oil much better than 
steel and, in addition, does not. stick 
or mar the concrete surface. More- 


over, the forms require very little, if 
any, cleaning after use. 

It would appear that a form of this 
type would prove ideal for use in the 
construction of concrete manholes. 
They should prove lighter, cheaper and 
better than the 


available for this purpose. 


all-metal type now 


that 
in the United States today begins life 
owing $1,865. That 


share of the 


It is claimed every baby born 


figure represents 
$281,000,- 
000,000 debt owed by federal, state and 


a per capita 


local governments. No 


baby’s first 


wonder the 
reaction is a wail! 
e 2 e@ 


Occasionally we read where a house 


burned down because someone would 
not release a party line so that the fire 
department could be summoned. While 


it must be that 


stubborn as to 


admitted very few 


people would be = so 


20 


refuse to release a line for emergency 
that party 


line service is rapidly increasing in un- 


use, it is, likewise, true 


popularity. Party lines are being 


utilized to the present full extent only 
because the average customer is glad 
to get any type of telephone service. 

time will come 


We predict that the 


when terrific pressure will be exerted 


on operating companies to provide a 
greater number of individual lines for 
residential] 


service. Party line service 


proved generally satisfactory in the 
old days when the average user made 
about one local call each day and ap 
proximately one toll call pet 


Now, 


used 


year. 


however, when the telephone IS 


with greater frequency and fot 


longer periods, much time is wasted 


when party lines must be utilized. 
& s s 


The Ohio Bell 
36,857 


magazine states that 


last yea ringer troubles were 
reported by customers of that company, 
which 


yuts this type of trouble in the 
| YI 


big league class. A visit to a cus 
tomer’s premises on any trouble report 
this 


account fot 


averages about two hours. Using 


average, ringer troubles 


well over 9,000 8-hour days of work 


every year for the Ohio company. 


Over 41 per cent of these ringe 


troubles last 
that the bell 


year were complaints 


was either too loud or 


soft. Nothing is actually wrong with 
the telephone on these reports, only 
that the tone of the bell is not satis- 


factory. Many situations account for 


this volume of requests for bell ad- 


justments. Illness may be the cause 


or a new baby coming to the house. Or 


it sometimes is just an idea or whim 
on the part of the customer. 

In 1949, one division of Ohio Bell 
instituted an intensive training pro- 


gram to cover every installer and re- 


pairman on the fine points of adjusting 


and maintaining ringers. Based on the 


fact that ringer troubles are the source 


of a great number of repeat reports, 


it was thought that this training pro- 


gram would reduce the number of 


The 


proved that this was correct. For ey 


customer reports. results 
before the 
1948, 


ample, training pre 


began in ringer troubles 
2.91 per 100 stations pet 
first 


the troubles 


year. I 
year of the training pr 


dropped to 2.60, a 
1950 the troubles were reduced 1 


per 100 stations per year. 


Customers also were advised 
they themselves could control the 
of the three 


affecting the 


bells in different 


without operation 


telephone. When the custome} 
combination set the bell will be 
est when placed on a hard su 
Placing the set on a thin pad t 
duce the vibrations, o1 by plae 
on a pillow really muffles. the 


We hear a lot 


this country, but only 1,800 of 


big bus 


about 


OOO manufacturing firms are act 


big concerns that employ mor 
1000 workers. 
e ee 
This human interest story ab 


Walter Gifford, 
AT&T Co., 
ambassador to England, was told 
Kl Pas 


friend’s mot! 


retired president 
and presently this cou 
writer by a young lady in 
Tex., recently. Ow 


her youth, was a childhood sweet 


of the great Mr. Gifford. The years 
passed on and they lost trace of ea 
other. The lady in the case n ( 
and raised a family on the west coast 
The older daughter was expect 


and, because of the 
that 


blessed event 
shortages at time, was una 
have a telephone installed in he es 
dence. The 


to Walter 


was, her present dilemma and imp or 


mother in desperation 
Gifford, explained wl sne 


his assistance in prevailing up 


telephone company to provide the \¢ 
needed telephone for her daugit 
Within a few days after the alma 
letter was posted, the telephone °on 
_ pany installed the urgently req: |" 


telephone. 
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i. 


Will you please furnish a simple 


explanation of the operation of a tele- 


phone carrier system? 


? 
al 


1)? 


} 


ad 
< 


{ 


etermined frequency at the 


2,.00-eycle 


An oscillator is used to generate 


lternating current of a constant 
termi- 


This 


since it 


f the 
the 
s to carry 


carrier system. 


IS 


n as carrier current 
the 
mposed upon it. 


of 


carrie. 


voice currents 


action superimposing Voice 


nts on currents 1s Known 


ddulation, and the 


device that pet 


Tinis 


. ' 
function is known as the 


When. the 


ator. Voice Trequel 
re impressed on the carrier Tre 
es there is a reallocatio1 if the 
frequency rang by shifting it to 


7 ] 
e Trequency range. example, 


band of voice freque 


(200 to 2,700 eveles) can be modu 
to occupy band of from 3,200 
00 eveles. Therefore, it would be 
( to ransmit messayes 

eously on the s ( ne witl 

itual nterterence One I the 
eS VO a ccup 4 2 900 cVvCleé 
f from 200 te > TO00 eveles an 
ne} messaLve vould occup a 
Vcle range of fron 200 to 
eycies 
several] Ca 1@} irequencies are 
( far enough apart so that the 
e currents do not inte f¢ re Wit 

ther, several messages may be 
tted over the same wire facility 
ependently of each other as if 
e wire lines were iSse¢ At the 
ev end of the line, the intelli 


t 
allo! 
e e@ e 
What are the most common 
of noise on telephone circuits 
prove detrimental to transmis- 


general, noise, as pertains to 
ne circuits, is a component of 
¢ sound such as that which may 


ard the 


usually 


in telephone receiver. 


ose 1s caused by ex- 


is audio-frequency voltages and 


ts in circuit or line. 
Lit noise in a telephone receiver 
; 


from sources external to or from 


Ss within the telephone plant it- 


Noise 


either by induction due to ex- 


from external sources 


IS 


to nearby systems, usually 
lines, or by atmospheric static. 
the noise is due to exposure of 
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voice frequency telephone lines to 
power transmission systems, the noise 
may consist of harmonics of the fun- 
damental power line frequency or slot 
harmonics due to alternating current 
systems or of commutator ripple and 
other voltage variations due to ro- 
tating machines on direct current sys 


tems. Noise from static is distributed 
over the frequencies of the voice chan- 
nel, varies with time, and is not sus 
ceptible to analysis into single fre- 


quency components. 


By performing an accurate harmonic 
analysis of the noise currents or volt 
ages on a telephone line, by the use 
of adequate testing instruments, the 
probable sourees of interference isu 
ally can be accurately determined. The 
offending sources usually can be ide 
tified accurately by comparing its hat 
monic spectrum with that of the noise 
on the telephone line. If the harmonic 
spectrums of the noise currents ot 

oltages o1 he elephone ine and the 
Suspectec powe} ine ite dentica 
the. this Ve! mae ibtedly is tne 
SO ee 

e cs © 

(>). Will it prove desirable to main- 
tain an important distribution buried 
cable under constant gas pressure ? 


A. We doubt 


desirable 


that this practice would 


because the fault 


of g 


difficult to 


prove would, 


in the event failure, 


is pressure 


prove locate in this type of 
that if the 


| flash-tested, 


cable. It is our opinion 


splices are al constant 


vas pressure on an exchange buried 


cable ordinarily will not be necessary. 


task 


are faced with the of 


O. We 


clearing several miles of right way 


for an open wire line through small 


trees and brush. To cut this brush by 


hand will cost considerably and require 


a long period of time. Do you think 
the brush could be killed by the use 
of chemicals to permit a lower cost 
job in less time? 

A. Chemical brush killers have been 
used to advantage in the clearing of 
right of ways by numerous telephone 
companies over the past several years. 
If the brush and small trees are of 


such size that they will interfere with 
the of the the 
foliage is killed, this method might not 


building line afte 


prove satisfactory in your case. 


you 


We that consult with 
the chemical companies and obtain an 
estimate from as to the of 
If the chemical 
method cannot be utilized in your par- 


suggest 


them cost 


your particular job. 


ticular case, perhaps a bulldozer can 


be utilized to clear the required right 


of way. Even though the undergrowth 
may be too large to remove initially 
by the use of chemicals, this method 
can be used to advantage in main 
taining the right of way after it has 
been cleared by mechanical means. 
e e¢ e 

. Is the series line lamp circuit 
considered suitable for use in a small 
switchboard ? 

A. As a rule, this type of circuit, 


although comparatively Inexpensive, 1s 


not considered as satisfactory for gen 


eral use as a line equipped with both 
a line and cut-off relay. The series 
line lamp cireuit is still used to some 


extent on small switchboards where all 


line loops are of about the same resist 
ance, as in an office building. The dis 
advantages of this type of circuit are 
that the jack cut-off springs are not 
easily adjusted because of their inac- 
cessibility and the different types of 
lamps having different resistances that 
are required for use on lines of vary- 
ing length. Considerable current is re 


quired to light a lamp and the IR drop 


on a long line leaves but a small volt 
age across the lamp. If the same lamp 
were used on a short line, the large) 
voltage across the lamp would cause 
such a heavy current to flow that the 
lamp would soon burn out. For this 


reason, lamps of varying operating 
current and requiring different volt- 
ages to light them are required. This 


ot 
switchboard, with the chance of getting 
the 


multiplicity types of lamps on one 
wrong type associated with a line, 
for 
lamp circuit 
the 


complicates maintenance and this 
the 


being 


is 


line 
at 


reason series 


not used present time 


for a few small PBX switch- 


office 


except 


boards in buildings. 


* * ° 

©. Will it be possible to make use 
of rubber floor duct which cements to 
the surface on an asphalt tile floor 

laid over cement? 
. = 
A. We have observed an installation 
of this type for over a year and it 


This 


installation has been subjected to heavy 


has proved entirely satisfactory. 


traffic and the rubber duct continues 
to be firmly attached to the asphalt 
tile. We are of the opinion that an 
installation of this type will prove 
more satisfactory than attaching a 


surface floor duct by the use of mason 


ry type anchors. 
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Hoosiers’ 31st Convention: 





FEDERAL DEFENSE ORDERS 
Main Jopic on Program 


By H. D. FARGO, JR. 


PPROXIMATELY 600 telephone 
men and women were in In- 
dianapolis for the Indiana Tele- 
May 
The program opened with 
with Herbert E. 
Lafayette, acting as modera- 
Other the panel in- 
cluded Foster Stanley, Indianapolis, F. 
W. Hamper, Lafayette, and R. A. 
Lumpkin, Mattoon, Ill. 

Mr. 
discussion 


“Critical 


phone Association convention on 
9 and 10. 
a panel discussion, 
Hussey, 


tor. members of 


that the 
the 

Critical 
a timely topic as “we are back 
World Wat 
labor short- 


Hussey stated panel 


would cover subject, 


Items Cause Condi- 
tions,” 
track as in 
the 


attention to 


on the 
Mm,.6|6&f 


age, he 


Same 
talking about 
Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which provide enlight- 


called 


ening information on the reason for 
the shortage. Between 1940 and 1950, 
the United States population grew 
from 120 million to 152 million. Dur- 


ing this period the age group 10 to 19 


decreased by over two million (due to 


lower birth rate of the 1930’s). 
In December, 1950, the labor force 
was 64.7 millions. This force was 


composed of 2.2 millions in the Armed 


oP 
Forees and 62.5 millions employed. Of 


the 62.5 millions employed, 71 per cent 


were men and 29 per cent women. 


for the 


age group 


These employed women are 
the 18 to 25 
practically all in 


in the 


most part In 


and this group are 
Nearly all 


men between the ages of 25 and 64 are 
in the 


labor force today. 


labor force. In sharp contrast, 
most women 25 and over are not in the 
labor force; therefore, the adult woman 
must for the most part supply the in- 
creased labor force required. 

He also said that in 1940 rates 


! loss 
for female help were 13 per cent, while 


today they are double that figure. 
“With the foree doubled, and with a 
doubled loss rate, we are faced with 


hiring four times as many people just 
to replace losses before we get a net 
gain.” It also is of great importance 
to determine the qualifications of ap- 
pliecants, which done most ef- 
fectively by a trained interviewer, Mr. 
Stanley said. 


22 


can be 


Mr. Lumpkin discussed ‘Current Ma- 


terial Controls,” giving first a_ brief 
history of NPA regulations. The short- 
comings of NPA Regulation 4 were 
stressed. As a result of the inade- 
quacy of that order, coupled with many 
protests and complaints in the tele- 
phone industry, a new system—Con 
trolled Materials Plan (CMP)—prob- 
ably will be implemented by July 1, 
or not later than this fall. It is hoped 
that this will furnish sorely needed 
relief. Several questions followed from 
the floor, all of which were capably 
answered by Mr. Lumpkin. 

Mr. Hamper, in a _ discussion on 
wage stabilization, expressed the opin- 
ion that it takes more effort to keep 
wages under control than to bring 
them under control. He listed the fol 
lowing general regulations which had 


been issued by the Wage Stabilization 


Board (WSB) and 


which are now in 

effect: 
No. 1—Defines wages and other 
forms of compensation in accordance 
with the Defense Production Act to 


clarify what is subject to stabilization. 
No. 2—Provides for certain types of 
increases such as those agreed to be- 
fore Jan. 25 but which will first be 
effective within 15 days thereafter. 





W. H. BECK 


¢ 


No. 3 Provides for increase 
wages to comply with the Fair L 


Standards Act of 1958, as amet 
and any other laws establishing 
mum wage rates. 

No. 4—Authorizes state, county 


municipal bodies to give increases 


out WSB approval. 

No. 5—One of the most impo 
regulations issued, and probably 
one that will be used the most 


forth the 
gv ressive 


tranfers, 


merit and 
omotions 
and cl 


policy for 
increases, pl 


rates for new 


jobs, rates for new employes, al 
ferentials, premiums and _ ove 
This regulation, no doubt, w 
amended further at the time the 
of the WSB is extended. 

No. 6—Perhaps the next imp 
of all the regulations provides for ¢ 
eral wage increases to a maximu! 
10 per cent since the base perior 
Jan. 15, 1950. This regulation als 


probably will be amended with the 
evitable exertion of the built-up pres 
sure of labor representatives. 

No. 7—Relates to wage adjustments 
by religious, charitable and educat 
organizations. 


No. 8—Relates to cost-of-living es 
calator clauses. 
No. 9—Provides a method of setting 


up wage schedules in new plants. 

No. 10—Permits “tandem wage ad 
justments” which are increases histo! 
cally granted to groups of employes as 





Cc. E. McCORMICK 
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Tage ¢ i11¢ > o e 
a consequence of wage adjustments to | d T | h M M t 
other groups. naiana feiepnone men mee 
then gave the following sugges- 
tic as to how management can ad- 
minister any wage program effectively: 


) Make yourself familiar with the 
regulations. 
(2) Delegate one person or depart- 


ment to be responsible for keeping in- 
formed on new regulations and amend- 
ne s to old ones, 


(3) Review your present wage ad- 
tration policy. Whether it be a 
early written statement or an unwrit- 
ten practice, it may be subject for in- 
spection by the WSB. 

(4) Maintain complete records on 
nereases granted employes. This is 
especially important under Regulation 


(5) Know the content of your var- 
s job classifications. Complete job 
lescriptions are preferable. 





(6) Get acquainted with the wage 
stabilization office that has jurisdiction Attending the Indiana convention were, left to right: EMMETT SWANSON, Ft. Wayne; R. H. 





your company. For the time be- BURFEIND, Chicago, and R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, Ill. 
ev, this is the office of the Wage & 
Hour Division of the U. S. Department 


of Labor. 
(7) Make certain that the increases 
ant are within the regulations. 
Don’t take chances. If you have any 


Re ee 


iestions, contact the nearest wage 
Sta! zation office. 
R. J). Pontius, Rochester, president 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
gave an address of weleome at a lunch- 
a( eetinge. He spoke of the wonder- 

‘irit of cooperation exhibited. by 

na telephone people during his 
administration, and concluded his re- 
s with the following statement: 
eventy-five years of uninterrupted 
St ce to the American people is a 


( eritage. Let us treasure it well 
a laily be guided by the lofty princi- 
es which have been responsible in 
SUC 1 large part for its well-deserved 
eputation.” 


\merica’s Place in a Changing 
W l’’ was the topic of an address by 
Dr. Earl L. Butz of Purdue University, 
who emphasized the following three 


) Our country must prepare for 
a 2 conflict. 


-) It must increase production with 
lecreased Manpower. 
}) We must not lose here at home 
very things we are fighting for 
a id 
speaker expressed the opinion 


the U.S.A. must learn to limit 





iry commitments to its ability to “ie 
p ice. “This country has such a huge In this trio photographed in Indianapolis are, left to right: R. D. PONTIUS, Rochester; CARL WILLIS, 
)) ntial production capacity,” said Dr. Lafayette, and E. W. MILLER, Chicago. 
, “that it never can be defeated Telephone Association, spoke on “Our to W. H. Beck, secretary-treasurer of 
without unless it disintegrates or Wary Time Responsibilities.” As at the association. He stated that traffic 


orates from within. Every emer- many other state conventions this meetings in conjunction with the seven 


control legislated should contain spring, Mr. Dalton gave a complete district meetings had replaced the toll 





vision that it be dropped as soon and interesting summary of industry center chief operators’ conferences 
e emergency is over.” problems, and how to cope with them. which had been held in previous years. 
iy Dalton, Everett, Wash., presi- Association district meetings re- Mr. Beck summarized the work of the 
of the United States Independent corded an attendance of 504, according (Please turn to page 36) 
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Types 40 and 50 
Standard Monophones 

NOW AVAILABLE AT 
NEW LOW PRICES 











t like you were HERE Daddy" 
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Of Course! It’s an Automatic Electric 


Type 40 MONOPHONE 


ype 1O Monophones are world-famous for sheer excellence in voice 
reproduction! An ingenious acoustical damping assembly on the Mono- 
phone receiver assures practically uniform response over the entire voice 


range, for clear, lifelike reception. 





Other time-tested features also make subscribers enthusiastic ove 
Monophones! Their “all-positions” transmitters and highly ethcient 
anti-sidetone circuits deliver speech to the line with extraordinary fidelity. 
Then, there’s the two-tone ringer, the silk-smooth quiet dial, the com- 
fortable lightweight handset, and exceptionally beautiful styling combined 


with rugged, dependable construction 


Monophones are justifiably popular! You'll find it pays to 623 the 


f / / , 994 . ’ 
Lele phone that everyone Wants. 








AUTOMATIL ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step “Director’’ for Register 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 









































N.C. Commission Approves 
Dial Exchange for Coinjock 

The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission on May 19 announced that it 
has approved plans of the Norfolk & 
Carolina 


Elizabeth 
City, N. C., to establish a dial exchange 


Telephone’ Co., 


at Coinjock and to make other im- 
provements in serving Currituck 
County, now served on a magneto toll 
station basis out of Elizabeth City. 

The commission said that the com- 
pany reported the building site and 
switchboard equipment already have 
been obtained and probably will be 
ready for service by Aug. 1. Rates for 
the exchange were approved as_ fol- 
lows: Business, $4 for one-party; $3.25 
for two-party; and $2.50 for four-party 
or multi-party. Residential, $3.00, $2.50 
and $2.00. 

The commission said that “the Coin- 
jock area, which consists of practically 
all of Currituck County, is now served 
on a magneto toll station basis. The 
commission knows from its own knowl- 
edge that there has existed for a num- 
ber of years a demand for local tele- 
phone service on a more extensive 
basis than is provided. This demand 
has steadily increased and it has now 
developed to the point that if adequate 
telephone service is to be provided 

an additional exchange in the 
area must be created.” 


Vv 


Bell Asks Higher Rates 
In Georgia 

Southern Bell Telephone Co., claim- 
ing rate increases in the past decade 
have failed by 20 million dollars a 
year to meet wage increases for its 
employes in the same period recently 
asked the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission to set higher telephone rates. 

It did not propose a_ specific rate 
schedule nor request a specific amount 
of additional revenue. 


Chairman Matt McWhorter said the 
commission will make plans for an 


early hearing. 


Sam Flynt, rate expert for the com- 


26 


mission, said the company has_ been 
granted increases totaling $7,500,000 
since 1948. 


Lane Hubbard, Georgia manager of 
Southern Bell, declared that there has 
been an increase of 41 per cent in 
investment per average telephone 
since the rates were established two 
years ago. Rates fixed on the basis 
of an investment of $254 per station 
two years ago are too low for today’s 
investment of $359 per station, he 
asserted. 

Comparing the rising telephone rates 
with the rising general cost of living, 
Hubbard said Georgia telephone rates 
have gone up only 27!2 per cent, com 
pared with an 85 per cent increase ili 
prices in general. 

A major item in the new request fo 
higher rates is a wage increase offe! 


Hubbard 


However, “there already was 


made to employes May 8, 
stated. 
a tightening financial squeeze between 
our costs of rendering service and out 


subscriber rates,”’ he said. 


He added that the wage increase 
offer was necessary to keep wages 
of telephone workers in line with those 
of similar skills, and that the increase 
Was within the limits allowed by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

In addition to increased wages, Hub- 
bard said that taxes and general ope 
ating costs have increased substan 


1} 


tially. 


Vv 


Michigan Bell Files Petition 

For $22 Million Rate Increase 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. filed re 

Michigrar Publie 


Service Commission its previously an 


cently with the 


nounced application for a $22,000,000 
a-vyear rate increase. 

The commission set June 4 tenta 
tively to begin hearing the rate re- 
quest, which amounts to a 17 per cent 
revenue increase. 

The petition includes a request to 
increase the paystation call rate from 
five to 10 cents. 


The commission granted the com- 


pany a rate increase of 4 million 
lars two years ago and 9 million do 
last summer. 

A company announcement said 
proposed increases would amount 
less than three cents a day for 1 
residential customers. 

The petition asks increases of 
cents to $1.00 a month in reside 
rates outstate and 50 to 75 cent 
month in Detroit. Also requested 
one-cent increase in the charge fo 


} 


ditional messages beyond the mon 
allowance. 

One party business rates vou 
increased $1.00 to $2.50 a mont! 
pending on the area Long 
rates would not be changed 


VV 


New England T&T Granted 
$5,300,000 Rate Increase 


An immediate increase of 4.5 
cent in Massachusetts rates of 
New England Telephone & Teleg) 
; : 

OUSINESS Sel 


Co., principally in 


has been established. This will am 


to 5.5 million dollars a year (TELE! 


ONY, Apr. 7, p. 50) and raise to 
million dollars the company’s rate 
vances established since 1947. A si 


what temporary “eushion” to the 


crease will be a refund by the comp 
to about 1 million Bay State subs« 
ers, both business and residentia 


3.9 million dollars. This is the re 
of adjustment rates since May 
1949, 

Refund checks ranging from § 
to $4.80, plus 15 per cent federa 
cise taxes, for each subscriber, u 
a temporary rate schedule which 
been in effect, will be mailed by 
company within the next few wes 
These will represent a refund of 10 
or 20 cents a month for each busi 
and residential main telephone 
scriber for two years. 

The 4.5 per cent increase in 1 
authorized by the Massachusetts 
partment of Public Utilities on 4 
21 is designed to raise an additi 
the ¢ 
pany’s present gross revenues. It 
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>,” million dollar gross in 
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CREOSOTE OIL 


leads the parade 


@ It’s only natural to look closely at service 


records when vou spectty a preser\ ative for your 
poles and crossarms. And no other preservative 
can match CTeOSOTE oil's records of service in 
adding years of |ife O treated wood and reduc- 
ing re plac ement Costs. 

hese records are important reasons why the 
wood-preserving industry uses far more creosote 


oil every vear than all other preservatives com- 
bined. And they're important reasons, too, why 


you should insist on this tested preservative. 


When specifying creosote oil, insist on U-S-5S 
Creosote Oil. It’s a completely uniform prod- 
uct, made to give vou uniformly good results. 
For more information, contact our nearest sales 
office listed below. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE - 
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CREOSOTE 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


OIL 
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vides for 50-cent, 75-cent and $1.00 
increases in monthly base rates for 
business main station service in all 


exchanges. Further, all additional mes- 
sage units above those in the business 
message rate base will be increased to 
Previously the first 500 
such calls had been charged at 5 
each, the next 500 at 4.5 
others at 


5 cents each. 
cents 
» cents and all 
4.25 cents each. 

Increased rates in varying amounts 
also apply to PBX equipment, trunks, 
auxiliary lines and certain types of key 


Toll 


calls inside the state are now modified 


equipment. rate schedules for 
so that the first mileage step, instead 
of being effective up to 10 miles, will 
be effective up to eight miles. Sueceed- 
ing steps will be modified by varying 
amounts. 


In dollar 


raise, the commission declared that “if 


approving the 5.8 million 


the company is to expand its plant so 


that the public may receive the kind 
of service to which it is entitled, the 
utility must without further delay be 


permitted to put its financial house in 
order.” 

The commission pointed out that the 
company is now holding a total of 16, 
service 
unable to fill 
construction 


953 applications for which it 


has been because of new 
central 
plant, and 138,256 
applications for better grades of serv 

(‘take off that four-party 
line’). The commission stated that the 


required, either 


office or outside 


ice me 


number of such orders should not ex- 
ceed 1,500 under normal construction 
conditions. This situation, the com- 


mission said, has been getting progres- 
sively worse, and the expected gain of 
about 80,000 stations in the next three 
years will make it still more acute un- 
less the company is placed in a position 
to refinance at once. 


The company has a three-year pro- 
gram which it contemplates instituting 
immediately once its financing permits. 
This will the 
situation, the board said, allow for fur- 
ther 


program meet existing 


growth, meet certain demands 


caused by national defense arrange- 


substantial 
The 


ments, and permit oper- 


ating economies. program is ex- 


pected to involve about 120 million 
dollars, of which 72.95 million dollars 
should take care of present applica- 
tions for new service and regrades, 


and fill orders resulting from expected 
growth. 
Recently the Massachusetts Supreme 


Court ruled that the 


company is en- 
titled to a minimum return of 6.23 per 
cent on its net investment in the state 


(TELEPHONY, Mar. 24, p. 
the commission’s that 
the result of wage and tax 


increases the company could no longer 
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18). In effect, 
decision is as 


recent 


realize this rate of return’ unless 
granted immediate relief. The intra- 
state rate base is set at 238.264 mil- 
lion dollars. 
VV 

Pennsylvania Commission 
OK's Two Stock Issues 

Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 


mission recently approved stock issues 
for two companies. 

Meadville 
to 


Telephone Co. 
$112,500 of 


Was au- 


thorized issue common 


stock. 
Denver & 


Ephrata Telephone Co., 


Ephrata, has permission to sell 8,000 
shares of $25 par value common stock 
and 2,989 shares of $100 par 4. per 
cent cumulative preferred stock. 


VV 


Plea on Service Ban Denied 

rhe U.. 8. 
dismissed 
News 


against 


Court 
the 
Louis, 
off 


Was 


Supreme recently 


an Pionee} 


Mo., 


tele 


by 
St. 


appeal] 
Service, Inc., of 
shutting 
The 

Public 


mission on charges that the telephone 


an order its 


yhone” service. order issued 


I 
by the Missouri Service Com- 


service was used in horse-race betting. 
Pioneer filed the appeal on Dee. 19, 
1950, but the Supreme Court took no 
action until today. Recently Pionee 
asked that the appeal be dismissed 
but gave no reason. 


VV 


Appointed by Idaho Commission 


Stephen L. Guice recently was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission. Guice has a law 


degree from Cumberland University 
and also studied at The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, S. C. He 
the marine corps during World War II. 
For the 


in private law practice at Biloxi, Miss. 


served four years with 


last three years he has been 


Vv 


Kansas Company Sold 

The Murdock (Kan.) Telephone Ex- 
change 
Mrs. 


Green of 


was recently from 


Mr. 


Richmond, Ind. 


purchased 


Morgan by and Mrs. Jim 


Vv 


>> At the end of 1880, about five years 
after Bell invented the telephone, there 


17.900 of the instruments in serv- 


were 
ice in the U. S. In 1900 the number 
had grown to 1,322,000: in 1920 to 


13.273.000: in 1930 to 20,103,000; in 
1940 to 21,928,000 and to about 42,- 
900.000 at the beginning of 1951. 
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Poithaih of "B " CLL’ 
In North “All Relay” automatic exchanges, electrical relays perform 
functions formerly directed by a human brain in answering, switching, 
ringing, reporting and disconnecting calls. In addition to the obvious 
features of never tiring, taking a day off, nor making an error, these 
“brain cells” have the economic advantage that their life span is 
virtually unlimited. There are no mechanical parts to wear out. 

In other words, when you pay for these “brains” once, they serve you 
swiftly and faithfully, almost without further pay, for an uncountable 


number of years. Neither attended nor mechanical switching can 
match them for economy and efficiency. 


North “All Relay’’ Exchanges 


¢ 


2rve without Servicing 


AN 







Write or phone for North Engineering Consultation 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Originators of ALL RELAY Systems of Automatic Switching 





South Market Street, Galion, Ohio, U.S.A. 
J NE 2, 1951 29 








railroads) than they are in U.S. gov- 
According to Life 
Insurance News Data of May 16, 1951, 
the life insurance record 
(on the date mentioned) in public 
utility and railroad bonds amounted to 
$13,466,000,000 as compared with an 
investment in U. S. government se- 
curities of $12,6380,000,000. 


ernment securities! 


investment 


Yes, a good many people own a big- 
ger piece in America than they realize 
because of their interest in this enter- 
prise system of ours, and the corpor- 
ate finance upon which it is based. It 
is a tribute to the telephone industry 
that it should have the first U. S. 
corporation to reach the millionth 
shareholder mark. It is a testimony of 


success which needs no further ex- 


planation. One million shareholders 


ean’t be wrong! 


Federal Anti-Strike Law 

While several state legislatures are 
wrestling with the problem of reviving 
or re-enforcing their utility anti-strike 
legislation, a bipartisan move has been 
made in Congress to take the federal 
government out of the picture as an 
factor. All this stems, of 
course, from the U. S. 


interfering 
Supreme Court 
which struck 


decision last January 


down the Wisconsin utility anti-strike 
law. 

Although the court’s ruling was co} 
fined to the Wisconsin legislation, it 
cast a very black shadow, indeed, ove 
a dozen odd laws in other states de 
signed to prevent a stoppage of public 
utility services as a result of labor dis 


putes. What the 


said was, 


majority of the Court 


simply, that the federal gov 


ernment became the predominant fac 
tor in such labor regulation through 
the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Therefore, any state law whicl 
did not conform to the policy of the 


Taft-Hartley law was unconstitutional. 


And since the Taft-Hartley law mere 
ly provides fo. a cooling off period, 
rather than an outright prohibition of 


strikes in essential industries (such as 
publie utilities), the Wisconsin statute 
fell by the wayside. 

This left the way open for two some 


what opposite alternatives—if utility 


anti-strike legislation is still found to 
First, the could 


be desirable. states 


modify their laws so as to conform 
with the less restrictive provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


could modify the 


Secondly, Con 
Taft-Hartley 
Act so as to give the state legislatures 


eress 


a free hand to pass whatever kind of 
a utility anti-strike law they wanted. 
The first step taken in Congress last 
week followed the second plan. It was 
a bill by Senators Hendrickson (R., N. 
J.), Holland (D., Fla.), Robertson (D., 
Va.), and Wiley (R., Wis.). These 


party, come 


senators, two from each 
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from states which have (or had) util- 
ity anti-strike laws and which, pre- 
sumably, want to go on having them. 
The gist of the law as proposed is con- 
tained in the following provision which 
would be tacked on to the Taft-Hartley 
Act: 


“Nothing in this Act or the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, shall 
be construed to nullify the provisions 
of any State or Territorial law which 
regulate or qualify the right of em- 
ployees of a public utility to strike, 
or which prohibit strikes by such em- 
ployees. 


““As used in this subsection the term 
‘public utility’ means an employer en- 
gaged in the business of furnishing 
water, light, heat, gas, electrical power, 
sanitation, passenger transportation, or 
communication services to the public 
[telephone companies], or of operating 
a gas pipeline or a toll bridge or tun 
nel.”’ 


Obviously the senators are trying to 
get around the U. S. Supreme Court 


decision. In a issued with 


statement 
of the bill, 
Wiley took issue with the 


the introduction Senato1 


majority de 


cision in the Wisconsin case saying 
that the U. S. Supre e Court pu i? 
interpretation on the Taft-Hartley Act 
whic! Congres had neve te ed 
1 
ind that the minority 0} m | Ju 
t P ? f } } t 
Ce | ra KTUPLE repre ( ed { € 
senat iv of | ) é 
¢ sonable Dol ( r 
> 
‘ err ) é er 
i Trike i : Wile er 
I sO is this ( 
iv ¢ { } DLic j ( 
COU! epre { he 
ri t C1 pot ( il r ( 
| rt 
5 yUS il A 3 
con othe ed ST 
1) ce l 1? elec ( Sstreet¢ 
il } rta i] a Sten ( 
) e Cal maralyvz ste l 
ca oa ns it ¢ecripp 
America eTensive in ( e ca 
pacity 
Tock n an i pug 
pat ote S¢ ments of t! ral i 
e workers 1 transpe tT101 il ) r 
| 4 1 . 
} Dili t\ neltas no I nel l ( 
officers. I know that thes inion met 
bers recognize that they have a special! 
11 . 1 , 
obligation to the public » keep se 
ices rolling. Neverthel Ss, 1t 18S a tact 
] 1 i] 
rat there have been numerous occa 
1,1 1 1 
sions when the public utilities have 
been paralyzed, and that was what 


} 


elped create the Wisconsin and sim 
lar state statutes in the first place.” 


i. U3, 
Act, 


interpretation 


Senator Taft co-author of 
the Taft-Hartley 


questioning the 


was quoted as 
placed 
on that statute by the Supreme Court 
in the Wisconsin decision in the fol 
lowing passage (contained in a letter, 
dated May 11, Senator Taft to 
Senator Wiley): 


from 


Obviously the federal govern- 
ment has not intended to set up any 
police action against breach of the 
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fully all the time, discouragé 


keeps her at top efficiency. 
Other new and welcome featu 


a plastic-coated steel foot ring 


tains its color and a handy pu! 
available on request. Six seat |} 
adjustable. 
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for shorter drope...ters bracket lines 
cook 3-pair XB terminal 





idition to the well-known XB family of un- 
ected terminals, this development provides 
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isco, Calif. 


etter, more economical means of subscriber 
ribution out of rural cable. 
3-pair XB Terminal was especially 
1 minimum all factors that 
sistance and the pos 
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TOUld flote batteries ac sotne 
your battery problems 


Ix sive Flote grid ae yI 
: 
’ + 
etard i x1datiol provide 
- —tinAnal ctr rrith _ | . —s 
exceptional strengtn ana electrical 


co } . } 
(srids are cast ot hard 


virtually eliminates 


antimony plating and substantially 


lead alloy that 


cuts the rate of self-discharge. This 
results in lengthened grid life and ex- 
ceptional full-float service. Solve your 
battery problems by specifying Flote. 


Made by 
GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES INC. 














for dead-ending spans of 
300 to 400 feet 


hemingray’s 
No. 110 insulator 





Tt ; TAT | 
ihis new insulator was designed 


to conform with specifications of 
the Association of American Rail 
roads, for clevis-type dead-end 
mn spans of 300 to 400 feet. In 
the sketch above, “‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ 
are Hemingray’s No. 43 and 4! 


ma 


[he triple upper-skirt rings pro- 
duce very low leakage. And leak- 
age to lower clevis arm is re 
duced to a minimum by the ex- 
ceptionally deep petticoat. 


is the new 110. 


Packed: 40 to a carton, weighing 
49¥ lbs. A product of American 
Structural Products Company 


Distributed by 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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Equipment 





TYPE 20 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


Here's the safest protection you can get! Vented fibre fuses stay intact 
upon burnout—will not explode. Cover is double-anchored—will not 
blow off and cause injury. Arrester mechanism enclosed in cavity for 
protection against dust and moisture—will not ground accidentally. 
Order Model 20 with cover (Cat. +SB-91), or Model 20A without 
cover (Cat. +SB-88) 


A compact device you'll tind most eco 
nomical! Dust-tight cap covers discharge 
blocks to insure dependable operation 
Order Cat. +SA-57. 


Products of the Telephone Specialty 
Department of 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 





Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step "Director" for Register 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 








peace, and that whole field rema 
with the states even when the disp 
is under federal control. I think 
same thing applies to a state act 
such as that taken by Wisconsin 
protect the health and safety of 
citizens. Under these circumstance 
believe that federal action in this f 
should not be considered to exc! 
state action unless the law explicit] 
provides, or unless the state ac 
conflicts directly with the terms of 
federal statute. 

“IT am quite certain that the ¢ 
mittee and the Senate had no intent 
whatever in passing the Taft-Hart 
law, or its National Emergency 
tion, to supersede state action to 
with labor-management disputes 
public utilities within the borders 
the state.” 


The new bill was referred to 
Senate Labor Committee, headed 
Senator Murray (I)., Mont.). 
makeup of this committee is such 
it is difficult to judge whether the 
jority of the members are likely 
favor the bill. Certainly Chain 
Murray is not likely to be very act 
in its behalf. But at least a start 
been made which could, concelva 
result in legislation at the next sess 


of Congress. 
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Industry's 
Problems 


(Continued trom pade yg) 





equipment and apparatus whicn 


manufacture is not subject to cl 


upon short notice. Staff and fac 
personnel are stable, well trained 
there is little turnover. Factory 
ations are generally on a single 
basis with a minimum of. overt 
Under these conditions stable fina 


operations are possible 

In a period of preparedness 
manufacturers experience bot] 
creased activity and uncertainties 
ders for equipment from their reg 
telephone customers increase coinc 
with receipts of orders from the 8S 
Corps. Military orders involve te 
cal development, engineering e 
and a large volume with an earl) 
livery date for equipment whic 
generally different from the res 
type of products. Initially defense 
ders are added to the productio 
regular customers’ orders, but as 
fense orders build up in volume, 
requirements of commercial telep 
companies are restricted or cl 
off by government regulation. | 
facilities become unbalanced, new 
chinery and working space is req 
and certain operations must be 
contracted. 

Restrictions on critical mate 
controls on inventory, allocat 
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In one exchange after another the selection is 


For new battery installations and for mod- particularly in continuous float operation. 
ernizing present facilities, more and more This widespread and fast-growing acceptance 
exchanges are choosing Exide-Manchex Bat- is due to the battery’s service-proved de- 
teries. They are a logical choice, for their use pendability, long life and economy. Use the 
is assurance of positive operation of telephone Exide-Manchex for all your battery require- 
equipment. And they are designed for use ments—central office and private branch 
in ALL stationary battery applications, exchange equipment. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 


~ 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited. Toronto 


Exide” ond *Manchex" Reg. Trade- U.S. Pat. Of 

Exide first produced Lead Calcium with a study of Exide Lead Calcium length of battery life, definite con- 
Batteries in 1935. Since that time Batteries in actual service. clusions have been reached regard- 
we have progressively followed an Much has been learned during ing proper application. We will be 
extensive program of laboratory those 16 years. Though the time glad to inform you where these 
research and development along is too short to specifically predict cells can satisfactorily serve. 
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“Weren't we lucky, Betty. 
that we picked a KOPPERS POLE? 


Look how it’s lasted!” 


@ It probably was a matter of luck that Dad chose a Koppers 
Pole for his sentimental carving ... but it is strictly a matter of 
good business when Purchasing Agents and Line Supervisors 
choose Koppers Full-Length Pressure-Creosoted Poles. 

They are interested in long pole life to reduce maintenance 
work and cut replacement costs. They want poles that retain 
their strength and provide long periods of uninterrupted serv- 
ice. And they agree on .. . Koppers Poles. 

Koppers is the kind of company you like to deal with, too. 
Deliveries are dependable. The high quality of the poles is con- 
stant. All transactions are on a businesslike basis. These factors 
definitely make your line operation easier and more economical. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 


scarcities and shortage of mate: ja] 
become an increasing problem. ‘he 
cycles of material supply  leng hen 
out requiring extended placemeni of 
orders for future delivery. The manu- 
facturer’s staff and factory persone] 
must be expanded, new help mus: be 
trained; shift and overtime work add 
problems and further increase the cost. 

In the event of all-out war these 
problems become even more acute wit] 
a concentration of effort on an in 
crease in the quantity of military }rod- 
ucts and a further decrease in the 
amount of equipment available to meet 
the operating requirements of commer- 
cial companies. As a matter of fair- 
ness, | want to state that in World 
War II the telephone manufacturers 
in my opinion did a wonderful job i: 
meeting their full responsibilities to 
the Armed Forees and at the sam 
time producing the most essential items 
required for operation of the civi 
communications industry. These same 
manufacturers are now busy wit! 
substantial volume of orders fo1 
tary equipment and these orders wi 
probably be further increased. Tel 
phone companies, however, have every 
confidence in the ability of their ma 
ufacturers to maintain under any cor 
ditions the flow of supplies and equip 
ment necessary for their operation an 
maintenance. 

In conclusion, I am particularly con- 
cerned that my remarks regarding the 
problems of commercial telephone com- 
panies in the present emergency wil 
not be construed as a criticism of pres 
ent restrictions or as a desire on th 
part of our industry not to assume its 
full share of the broad overall require 
ments for national defense. I hai 
attempted to state factually som 
our problems. The telephone indust 
considers whatever requirements 
necessary to further the objectives 
the present period of national defens 
as being of first importance, Milit 
requirements will be met in the f 
as, they have been in the past, a 
the same time a maximum amou 
diligence, ingenuity and improvis 
will be exercised by our indust 
provide for the increased civilia 
requirements. An industry whi 
grown and developed over a pel 
more than 75 years, inspired 
record and tradition of public sé 
will fully meet its obligation 
emergency. 

(The foregoing 7 an addre 
sented hy Col. Henry at the rece? 
cago convention of thie lrmed | 
Communication Lssociation.) 

VV 
>> The U. S. has about nine time- 
many telephones per 100° persons 


does the world asa whole. 
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It tells your 
"RINGER 


when not to ring! 


PERMANENT 


{ . | 
SPRING b 
HINGE i = 


ARMATURE > 
| ia 
MAGNETIC FORCE 
——> 


| 
}*-BIAS SPRING 


lo YOU. 


it’s your familiar telephone bell. To tele- 
phone engineers, it’s a “ringer.” And it has two jobs 
to do. It must ring, of course, when someone calls 
you. And it must overlook the numerous electrical 
mpulses which do not concern it, such as those 


sent out by your dial. 


Ability to respond to some impulses, to ignore 
thers, requires exact adjustment between the pull of 
i magnet and the tension of a spring. If they are 
ut of balance your telephone might tinkle when it 


uightn’t, or keep silent when it should ring. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES y@s 


WORKING CONTINUALLY TO KEEP YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE ONE OF TODAY'S GREATEST VALUES AN 
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The Bell System’s new automatic method of adjusting telephone ringers uses a beam of light pass 
ing between the gongs to a photoelectric cell. When test currents are applied to the ringer the 
machine decides whether to change the spring tension or the magnetic pull. After each change it 


tests again until the ringer is in perfect adjustment—and the whole procedure takes only 30 seconds. 


In the past, adjustment was made by hand, little 
by little until the proper setting was reached. It took 
time. But now Bell Laboratories engineers have 
developed a machine which adjusts new ringers per- 
fectly, before they leave the Western Electric Com- 
pany plants where they are made. And the operation 


takes just 30 seconds. 


This is another example of how the Laboratories 
work constantly to improve every phase of telephony 
— keeping the costs low while the quality of service 


grows higher and higher. 
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Keep your POLES UP... 
and your COSTS DOWN! 





Photo courtesy of The Southern New England Telephone Company 


e e ewith a combined OSMOPLASTIC 
INSPECTION and TREATING PROGRAM 
WHY INSPECT POLES? 


Sounds like a silly question, but how about your own pole plant? 
Are you able to say that you are certain that dangerous poles have been 
culled and replaced? Is decay progressing below ground in poles that 


look good from the seat of a car? The whole purpose of a pole inspection 


program is to keep you in a position to call the shots. Hit trouble before 


it hits you! 
WHY GROUNDLINE TREAT? 


Even the best pole inspection plan, by itself, serves as a front seat 


ticket to observing decay as it progresses. Why not do something about 


it at the same time? For the expenditure of less than 50c worth of 


material, you can arrest and prevent decay the Osmose way and keep 


pole place many years past the time it would have come up for 


] 


replacement. Cur down zooming timber and changeover costs. Your 


inspection and treating program can pay for itself in first year savings 
HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 

SEND FOR THIS Two-man 

FREE KIT! 


inspection and groundline 


treating crews are usually adequate, and 


no special tools Get full cost 


and procedure information by writing us 


are required 


Or contacting your representative of the 


Kellogg Switchboard Supply 


Company 
for Our 
or Your St anding Pol 


First Aid Kit 


Chicago, II] 


i Pes P 
Contains all the data YOu coal 





OSMOSE, 


wer PRESERVING CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
BUFFALO 12, NEW YORK 


1439 BAILEY AVENUE 
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Discuss Defense 
at Indiana 


(Continued from page 23) 





association during the 
tion with the 
Preparation of 


year in co 


following activ 


maps recording 


torial area (now required by the 


commission); civil defense prog 


liaison work with the state legisk: 


in connection with providing fo 


formation of rural telephone coo; 
(that 


porations so formed would be en: 


tive corporations is, so that 
to qualify as borrowers and opet 
under the amendment t 
REA Act) 


tablishment of 


telephone 
and to provide for tl 


territorial bound 


and area coverage for present 


companies; 37 


future telephone 


bills which either directly or indir 
affected the telephone industry, a 
liciting new members. 
Frederick T. Cretors, of the In 
Department of Civil Defense, t 


the establishment early this yea 


the Federal Defense 
described as “highly non-politica 
which has accomplished much.” He 


that in the event of an air atta 


this country it would be possible 
at best, to stop no more than 


Mr. C 


cent of enemy planes. 

stated that radar stations cost 

ion dollars each and require 20 
to staff. Hence, it is clear that 
piete border protectio. would 


a fabulous sum. 


The speaker gave a summary 


various warning techniques, su 


the color systems a iopted, Vnic 
note four different kinds of wam 
Communication—telephone especia 
will play a vital part in the effec 
ness of the systen ne said. 

H. T. Slaight, New York City, 
president, Chase National Banl 


cussed the function which a co 
financing 


Indepe 


companies and dest 


1 | , . : 
Clal DanK May serve 1 


struction programs of 


telephone 


some of the 


; : 
factors which are ¢ 


ered before bank credit is extends 
Commercial and traffic confe) 
were held both days of the conv: 


R. E. ny Homer 
and Mrs. 


served as 


Pendleton, pre 
uanita Hinshaw, Wincel 
chairman. Miss Mari 
lison, 
and Tributary Relationship.” W 
McCloud, Lafayette, discussed 

ployment for 1951 (both traffic 
commercial).”’ ‘The Independent 

Inter-Toll Dialing” was 
Mabel 


point of 
cussed by Miss Tonnies, 


mour. 
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Agency, whic 


Warsaw, talked on ‘Toll Ce 
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“Employee Appearance,” a_ short 
skit, was arranged and presented by 
Miss Aldeane Kuhn, Frankfort. “Air- 
yait Warning Signals,” was discussed 
yy Vaun Flora, Indianapolis; “Life 
Span of Mr. Operating Error,” a traf- 
fic and commercial skit, was presented 
yy a group of players from the Indiana 
Associated Telephone Corp. 

Convention delegates elected the fol- 
ne directors: R. E. Brookbank, 
lleton; T. D. Dial, Indianapolis; 

lo} Goodwin, Brookville; J. A. Har- 
augh, Sullivan, and Francis Simpson, 

Vinehester. Other directors are: Frank 


Bohn, Fort Wayne; R. F. Lucier, 


Warsaw; C. E. MeCormick, Terre 
Haute; R. LD). Pontius, Rochester; S. 
lrippet, Princeton; R. V. Achatz, 
\urora: C. D. Ehinger, Decatur; Her- 
FE. Hussey, Lafayette; W. J. 
Scheidler, Greensburg, and Lamar S. 


Stoops, Nappanee. 

officers elected by the directors 
Mr. McCormick, president; Mr. 
et, first vice president; Mr. Hus 
econd vice president, and W. H. 


; . Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer. 


Vv 


Virginia Anti-Strike Law 
Results Reviewed 


\ eport released 01 May 14 by 
Pil yepartment of | ribo. wd 
eveale it n é nat fal 0 
ot ( abo disputes tha 
cle e state’s public utilities 
ri § ne ne past ) 
ere eact petTore ne could 
‘ e stave 
S ‘ Ssagcreeme! S 
( ( equlired SeIZU le 
it ¢ 1 es atiected 
\ ll i i S 1eSi¢ ed to pre 
ipt ns peratior ( public 
eSSK the Wwe fa ¢ 
sate ( state 
ts provisions, the governol 
Y notified whe “first confer- 
scussions between the employer 
arga ng unit for the em 
t lle@’i¢ 
aw stipulates that if a “first 
ce” breaks down, a “second 
nee’ must be held within 10 
{f that breaks down, the gover- 


iy ask both sides to submit to 
m. If they refuse, a_ strike 


e called after a waiting’ period 


department reported that 12 
disputes were settled in first 
itions and 12 in “second confer- 
hnevotiations., 

of the disputes that reached 
ike stage, in which the utilities 
aken over by the state, were in 
ansportation field. 


gas industry had the best rec- 
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HUBBARD HARDWARE 


\ \ FOR THE 


\\\\\\ | TELEPHONE LINE 


\\\\\ OVERHEAD 
\ \ Cable Suspension Material—Wireholders 











\\ \ Pole Seats and Balconies—Clevises 

\ \ Braces—Drive Hooks—Messenger Dead 

\ \ \ Ends-—Extension Arms—Long Span Ma- 

\ \ \ \ terial—Pins—Clamps—Guards—Stubbing 

\ \\ \ Bands—Guy Protectors—Guy Clamps 

\\ \\ Pole Struts —Clips—Straps—Hangers 

\\\\ \ \\\ Carriage Bolts—Rings—Transposition 

\ Vi Brackets—Eye Bolts—Pole, Corner and 

; House Brackets—Guy Hooks—Strain 

Plates—-Storm Guy Straps—Lags-——Ma- 

\ 1 chine and Hubeye Bolts—Sidewalk Guys 
REA Telephone Hardware 


UNDERGROUND 
Cable Racks—Manhole Ladders and Steps 
Pulling-in Irons—Expanding Anchors 
Cable Shields—Screw Steelwing Anchors 
Anchor Rods—Ground Rods and Clamps 























HUBBARD ann COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + QAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


‘Yareg the Load on fibbard Hardware!” 
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Cat. No. 


J6524 
J6526 
J6528 
J6530 
J6550 


All Hot Dip Galvanized 


Sizes 
Length 


4" ft. 
5% ft. 
5% ft. 
5" ft. 

8 ft. 
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ANOTHER 
FEATURE... 


Forged eye with 3 circular \ 
grooves—center groove 

used for single guy; outer 
grooves divide load uni- \ 


formly when using 2 guys. wa ev 


N 





Simplify your installation 
of guys with this 


unique earth anchor 


MFG. AND 
SUPPLY CO. 





ord for quick settlement of labo 


agreements, with the four 


that field all settled in “first yn 
ferences.” 
In the field of electric power, two 


disputes were settled in the “first eo) 


ferences” and five in “second eo 


ferences.” 


Communication utilities had res 
disputes settled in the “first conf 
ences,” three in the second and on 


that ended in a strike and seizure 


Vv 


Millionth Stockholder 
Honored by AT&T 


Brady Denton of Saginaw, Mich. 
who with his wife, Dorothy, is th 
millionth stockholder of the America 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was cite 


on May Ld by 


rector of 


Charles E. 


Defense 


Wilson, Dj 
Mobilization, as ar 
America 


example of “big business” in 


Wilson spoke at a dinner to con 
memorate the first time in history that 
any business has achieved the _ broa 
ownership of a million stockholders 
Several hundred guests representing 
the fields of finance, business, sei 


and education attended. 


It is the 


Denton 


thousands of 
thei 


peapie 


and modest nvesti 
who go to make up such great co 


tions as AT&T, Wilson said. 


growth 


and vigor of this compa) 
with many others, has been made 
sible by the savings of the a 
rather than by the wealth of the 


mobilizer said an 
the 


The defense 


deterrent with atom bomb te 


ing the Soviets in check “may 


America’s 


the 


capacity for manufact 


War. It is good fo 


sinews of 


armaments proauctio! 


progran 


the Bell System has built the bigg 
and best telephone system 
world. 


“T have no doubt,” he said, 


one of the main reasons we ¢a) 


produce any other country in the 
the best an 


is because we have 


extensive service 


telephone 


world 


Wilson 
six-point, 


then went on to outline 


belt-tightening progra 


every American citizen and to s 
notice that complainers about the ha! 
would rect 


him. Wils 


ships of rearmament 


secant consideration from 


asked the American people to: 


(1) Refrain 


from gross 5S 
terest. 
(2) Be content with reasonaD 


profits and wages. 


(3) Understand the need for high 


* 1 
taxes and other measures being ‘ake 


infiation. 
Not 


to stem 


(4) hoard, patronize biae! 
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dispute in 
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Jaeger truck-powered compressor 
costs $950 to $1000 less and takes 50% less 


maintenance than trailer-type compressors 


Delivers 125 cfm at 100 psi instead of 
usual 105 cfm; willrun 2 heavy breakers 
at full pressure and efficiency. 


Why buy and maintain an expensive compressor engine 
and trailer mounting while the engine of your service 


truck stands idle 7 hours out of 8? 


With a simple power take-off, controlled in the cab, you 
can utilize that truck engine to produce all the working 
air your crews require—instantly available without 


wailing time to warm up. 


Kngine speed is automatically regulated to air demands. 
\t about 1750 rpm compressing speed (equivalent to 24 
mph on the speedometer) air delivery is 125 efm— 
enough air to run 2 heavy pavement breakers or 3 med- 
ium duty breakers at full pressure which no 105 cfm 
compressor can do. Your tools will hit enough harder and 


faster to average 30% to 40% more work per hour. 


For full information, send for Catalog TC-1. The Jaeger 


Machine Company, 672 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


JAEGER “TRAVEL-AIR” 





For Chevrolet, Dodge, Ford, GMC 
and International Trucks (\'/, and 2- 
ton rated, long wheelbase current models) 


Compressor unit is the famous Jaeger “Air 
Plus'"—air-cooled, W-type, force feed lubri- 
cated—the largest selling compressor in the 
construction field. 


Power take-off has only 4 moving parts—no 
gears, no power losses. Simple to install, 
proved on hundreds of installations. 


Sold and Serviced by Distributors in 130 Cities of United States and Canada 





JUNE 
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Built Better At Highway 
To Do The BIG JOBS Better 


Highway is America’s major supplier of public utility line 
Maintenance equipment. To produce it successfully is a job 
that can be done only by craftsmen long trained in this 
specialty. 

Highway equipment has a reputation for being just a little 
better on every count. What’s responsible for this is, we be- 
lieve, something beyond engineering understanding and the 
finest in production facilities. It is an attitude—the unrelaxing 
determination to produce only the very best. 

The body shown above, which carries a full crew to the job 
comfortably, plus all materials and equipment needed, is an 
example. It can be customized to incorporate your ideas, or 
purchased as you see it here. 

We build all types of utility truck bodies—for general or 
special service of all kinds. See your Highway representative, 


call, or write. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY -: Headquarters, Edgerton, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 
Utility Truck Bodies 
Earth Boring Ma- 


: : chines—Pole and 
Edgerton, Wis. HIGHWAY Cable Reel Trailers 
Stoughton, Wis a TRAILERS ke Oty Sepvice 


Plants at: 


Accessories Com- 
mercial Trailers, 
Trailerized Tanks 
and Truck Tanks. 


Take-Offs — Service 
Cincinnati, O. 





DESIGNED, BUILT, SERVICED — Aud a Little hetter_ 
40 


markets or buy needlessly. 

(5) Do their job as well as ey 
know how. 

(6) Have faith that the prog 
upon which their government has 
barked would ultimately serve 
best interests. 


“The greatest scarcities of mate 
and hence the greatest need fo) 
trolling their flow and use, are 
come. Similarily, the greatest 
sures on prices and Wages—the 
serious inflationary pressures—w 
felt some months from now,” W 
said. 

“Restrictions and searcities an 
dislocations of the normal te? 


life are but a petty price to 


bulwarking our nation and ou 
against engulfment by the hor 
communist Imperalisn But alrear 
anvil chorus of screams is dist 


the spring air of Washington 


In his hard-hitting statement, 
son said, “there is one reassu} 
about the chorus of screams. It 
that there Is beginning to be 
equality of sacrifice. 

W Cant nave ol Tf 
pipet fo. the many, ! tne 
pay him for a few,” Wils lee 
mat if.” h of sacrifices Tor tne e% 
ment progran W ne. a mus 
! everybody's Mal DO’ 


‘Believe me,” Wilson said. “not 


the loudest screamer hates the (ie 
controls any more than I do. It 
task and desire to see that 
controls that are absolutely neces 
are imposed, and that they are 


the moment this 1s possible.” 

Wilsor said screams fron 
plainers did not bother him mucl 
it was the screams of <Amet 
soldiers dying in Korea that cone 
nin most. 


To prevent a few dozen screa) 


Korea or a future general war, 
son said he “‘‘would not bat an ¢ 
over hundreds of thousands of ser 


from farmers, from cattlemen, 
businessmen, from manufacturers, 
transportmen, from middlemen, 
labor” here in this country. 


] 


Farlier at the dinner, Leroy A 
son, president of AT&T, present 
citation to Denton officially na 
him and his wife as the mill 
stockholder. 

AT&T President Wilson told ID 
that the trust he had shown by 
vesting in the business placed o 
telephone people the “responsibi 
for seeing to it that his savings at 
protected for him and his children a} 
that he receives a good and_ stead) 
return on his investment. 


“The money you have put to 
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SERIES OF BOOKS ON 
Foremanship and Supervision 


by HARRY C. WALKER, Ph.D., Plant Training Supervisor 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


in these three books Dr. Walker gives us the fruit of 

quarter century of experience as a craftsman, 
foreman, engineer, supervisor, conference leader and 
teacher in industry. Written in simple, straightfor- 
ward English they have been recognized as outstand- 
ing manuals for training foremen and supervisors. 


% ORAL EXPRESSION IN SUPERVISION is designed to 
aid the foreman in making talks to his men, leading 
conferences, teaching industrial subjects and holding 
interviews. $1.00 each. 


% THE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION is a 
basic analysis of the foreman's duties. $1.00 each. 


* THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION is an appii- 
cation of the principals of personnel counselling to 
foremanship. $1.00 each. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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For Your 


THE ANALYSIS AND PRESENTATION 
OF ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 
(In Two Volumes) 
By HARRY C. WALKER, B.S., C.E., Ph.D. 
Plont Training Supervisor, Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


olume | is a simple yet comprehensive treatment of the 
mal thought process applied to engineering problems. This 
me also sets forth the principles of logical analysis in the 
t of emotional bias and other disruptive factors and ex- 


plains how these may be applied, in writing, to engineering 
entations. 
olume Il is essentially an English handbook, written par- 


arly for engineers. Using the decimal reference system, 
book permits easy and rapid reference in the “language 
blems'' of the engineer. 


PRICE: $2.50 PER SET 
SEPARATE VOLUMES: $1.50 EACH 


ORDER FROM 


ELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Vote: We also distribute Dr. Walker's other books: 
ORAL EXPRESSION IN SUPERVISION 
THE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION 
OFF JOB TRAINING 
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KENNECOTT for cable! 


No matter what features are especially im- 
portant to you in telephone cable construc- 
tion, you can be sure they will receive careful 
attention in the manufacture of Kennecott 
Cable. Every effort is constantly being made 
to insure cable of good quality. 

For further information on Kennecott Tele- 
phone Cable, just write or telephone the 


Chase Office nearest you. See list below. 





TS 





{ om- 
Brass & Copper Ca. ® an affiliate ¢ 
( pase Dras 
y oj Kennecoll Wire 


offices (23 @F them ware 
sales 


= 
and Cable, u ith 27 


a houses) in lead- 


) coast. 








from ¢ oast te 





he industrial centers 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


NCORPORATED 


WATERBURY 20, CONN. * DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 





ALBANY 7 DALLAS MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 
ATLANTA DENVER? ww: MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER t 
BALTIMORE DETROIT WAREHOUSES « nil NEWARK ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON HOUSTON? and OFFICES NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS re NEW YORK SEATTLE 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY, MO PHILADELPHIA WATERBURY 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 


tindicates Sales Office Only 


4) 








must also work for you,” he said. 
Denton, who with his wife jointly 
own seven shares of AT&T stock, re- 
plied, “Unwittingly, I have played a 
small but seemingly important role in 
the great drama known and respected 
as the American Way. 
have been so fortunate. 


I am happy to 

Although glad that his small invest- 
ment might help 
strengthening 


this country by 
its communications in 
time of war, Denton said he expected 
a safe investment and a fair return. 

“Adding the stockholder 
does not change the responsibilities of 
trustees,” Arthur W. Page, former 
vice president of the AT&T, stated in 
an address, ‘“‘but it 


millionth 


does make an ap- 
propriate occasion to reaffirm our be- 
lief that the trust of 
people deserves the 
that can 


trust is 


millions of 
meticulous 
this 


tremendous 


most 


care men for 
the 


effectiveness of 


give it, 
the 
American 

the 


basis of 
industry 
makes the 


which strength of 


country. 
the 
to earn 


*So have two duties 
their 
publie. 
third, 
the 


if the employes of the enter- 


trustees 
for 
the 


create a 


money stockholders 


and to. serve These 
fo. 


service 


two 
inevitably 
the 


neither 


earnings nor will in- 


crease 


prise are not well equipped, well paid 





—than most company crews. 


NAME 

TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 


PHEPLPLEPLELLELLLPLELLELELLELELLLLLLE LLL LLL LELELEL ER 
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An Organization 
of Specialists 


EQUIPPED AND READY TO SERVE 
UTILITIES EVERYWHERE IN 


Our trained crews, working with the best equipment and under 


close supervision, can do a better job—and at FAR LOWER COST 


Send coupon for brochure illustrating our work, and describing how 
your company can save DOLLARS—and maintain better public 
relations—by utilizing our extensive facilities. 


EILAR TREE EXPERTS 


P. O. BOX 1039—HOUSTON 1, TEX.—LINDEN 7595 





and well led. 

“IT think there have 
period . . . when money from the gen- 
eral public and industry 
had to depend on the limited means 


may been a 


was scarce 


of financial groups,” Mr. Page said. 
“That isn’t true now. Wall street may 
deal in money but it is Main Street 


money they deal in. Wall Street is a 
servant of Main Street. Industry gets 
its capital from Main Street and pays 
Main Street.” 


automobile salesman, 


its dividends to 


Denton, 33, an 


and his family were guests of AT&T 


while they were in New York. Two 
of his three boys and his wife came 
here with him. The boys are Brady, 
Jr., 6, and Johnny 3. His youngest 
boy, Bobby, is just four months old 
and stayed home with an aunt. 
Earlier in the day Mr. and Mrs. 


Denton were presented a stock certifi 


cate numbered 1,000,000 by Leroy A. 
Wilson before a large gathering of 
telephone employes 

The Dentons bought their AT&T 
stock through their local bank, in 
which they also have a savings ac 
count. They plan to buy additional 
stock—AT&T and others—as they save 
more money. They also own several 
defense bonds purchased during the 
war. The bonds and stock are part 















of the Denton’s long range 
plan, which is designed to see the boys 
through college. , 

AT&T 


holder 


Sa\ 2's 


reached its millionth = stock. 
within a few weeks of the 75th 
anniversary of the telephone. 


The owners of the Bell Systen ld 


Old 


an average of 29 shares of stock. Aft 
least one in every 45 American fam 
lies has a direct investment in AT&T 
Many more have a beneficial interest 


through the holdings of insurance con 
panies, schools, churches, hospitals, ar 


More thar 


charitable institutions. 


the stockholders own 10 shares or less, 
and women outnumber men as rg 
holders two to one, 

About 200,000 Bell System em) ves 
own AT&T stock purchased tl} 


payroll allotments. 
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Shortage of Telephones 
In Mexico Told 


Importation of 


a nhupe alno 
material and equipment Is imperative 
to afford Mexico adequate tele) 
service, the Confederation of Chambr 


of Commerce asserted recently. 7 


confederation continues: 


“Most city of te 


SsCa}l } a 
ial and equipment that afflicted Mex 


problems ot 


can industry during World War II 
have been solved. The ynily prol ( 
that sort that continues far from so 
tion is that of telephones. Before t! 
war, there was talk of establishing 
telephone material factory in Mex 
but it developed that that factory 
established in the Argentine, 1 
this country. The merger of the 
rival companies, (the Mexican Int 


national! 


sidlary, 


Telephone & 
and the Eriesson, a . 
enterprise, to form Telefonos de Mex 
ico, S. A.) failed to this grav 
problem, for now the plan to b 
telephone material 


. } yo 
IS dead, 


Telegrap! 


ow 
SOLVE 


factory in 


The Confederation said that Mexi 


imported the following tonnage of tele 


phone material and equipment befor 
the world war hit the U. S. and Mex 
ico: 1939, 385: 1940, 260: and 1941, 
266. To maintain and expand tele 


phone service, an annual average in- 


port of 304 tons of material and 


equipment Is necessary, it was re 


ported. 


During the war, the Confederatio 
said, this importation was near the 
vanishing point for it amounted t 
only 32 tons in 1942, 44 tons in 194 


and 28 in 1944. During the 
period, 1946 to 1950, a mere 1,834 tons 
were imported, though for the rendel 
ing of 


postwal 


normal service 2,528 tons al 

least were necessary in that time 
“The problem of the scarcity of tele 

phones promises to be aggravated I 
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te 





stead of being solved, because rathe) 
tha being gradually reduced this 
scarcity is increasing,” the Confeder- 
at contends. “All that is left fo 
the one telephone company we now 
ave is to import all the material and 
ment essential for its service to 

’ proved in step with the growth 
country and particularly the 


the national capital.” 
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illinois Company Magazine 
First in Red Cross Contest 


rl 


] Illinois 


e¢ of 


Commercial Telephone 


News,” magazine published by and 


nploves of the company, ecently 
is awarded first place in the eignti 
itionwide American Red Cross 
contes The contest Ss opel 
y publications throughou ‘ 
( ~ entered anil uall ) 
ind Sma NusiInNesSses a = ( 
ic! rublications 
award was presented to R. W 


Faye Marley, office of public relations 
for the National 
at the annual conference of the Inter 
Editors 


American Red Cross, 


national Council of Industrial 
in Chicago. 
The 


ploye 


fo. 


conducted 


Red Cross cover contest em 


periodicals is each 
spring in conjunction with that organi 
fund 
The entries, which may be symbolic of 


the Red 


zation’s annual raising campaign. 


Cross or depict its activities, 


are judged on originality, power of 
appeal and artistic quality. The cove 
of the March, 1951, issue of the tele 
phone company “News,” which placed 
first in the contest, depicted a sketcl 
of a soldier’s hand showing the urgent 
need for procuring blood for the mili 
tary and civilian emergency. 

The ‘“‘News” is a monthly company 
magazine produced and distributed to 
all Illinois Commercial employes 
throughout the state. The art work o1 
the winning cover was done by J. Rob 


ert Work of the 


ng Agency 


Evans- Work 


Springfield. 


Advertis 





CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 


| PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
| VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
| 231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 














ELMIRA, N. 


a minimum. 


machine about his savings.**** 





WYOMING VALLEY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


1089 Wyoming Ave., Forty-Fort (Wilkes-Barre) Pa. 


****We will be at the New York State Telephone Association 
Convention with our Sterling Earth Boring Equipment. 


Y.—MARK TWAIN HOTEL—JUNE 6 AND 7 


Labor is not plentiful, and what is available is expensive. Why not ask 
for a demonstration with one of our new or good used reconditioned 
machines? Save enough to pay for a good used machine within a six 
months period. Set 15 to 35 poles each day. Keep your maintenance to 
Save money! Save time! Ask your neighbor who owns a 


INC. 


Telephone: Kingston 7-6400 


Peske of Michigan Bell 


Transferred to New York 
The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. re 


cently announced the transfer of Edgat 


Peske, general revenues engineer, to 
New York with the American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Peske is succeeded by Alva R. Doud, 
vho has been assistant disbursements 
accounting manager for Michigan Bell. 

After his graduation from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin in 1930, Peske 
entered telephone work with the Ili 
nos se]] Telephone Co. He went to 
Michigan Bell in 1945 after several 


years assignment in the operating and 


AT&T ir 


engineering 


New York. 


department of 


Doud is a graduate of Syracuse Uni 


versity and began his career in 1926 


in the accounting department of Michi 
gan Bell. 


Kenneth L. 


accountant, 


staff 


Moore, 


will sueceed Doud. 


supervising 


or:Ys Fae ode) (-3 
THE MAC GILLIS & GIBBS CO. 


1615 E. Royall Place, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Northern White and Western Red Cedar 
Creosote and Pentachlorophenol 
Treatments 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery PI., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 

New Orieans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfelk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, II. 








GENERAL CONSULTING SERVICES 


For Companies of All Sizes 
Accounting « Traffic * Inside and Outside Plant 
e Directories *« Rate Case Preparation. Services 
available to telephone companies in the South and 


Southeast. 
JOHN J. MORAN 


Consulting Engineer 
(25 Years’ Telephone Experience) 
605 N. Maple St., Cookeville, Tenn. 














Federa PABX SYSTEMS...for top 


performance and increased revenues 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
An IT&T Associate 


Clifton, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 


FOR SALE FOR SALE | FOR SALE 












































Immediate shipment. Pole brackets, REBUILT 120-LINE MAGNETO | BRAND NEW | 
crossarms, hardware. Wire: drop, SWITCHBOARD, with 15 double drop | 
. ar dar ; ; W.E. Handsets (latest unbreakable type) co 
emergency. Test-sets, coils, condens- supervision cord circuits. McGrath with HAL. Fi and 3 cond. cord... 
. Ts, Wiig iawn t d plugs No. 310, compl 
ers, telephones. Hundreds of items. Mfg. Co., Topeka, Kansas. Sk. Geteinaeed Glas Oe 47 complete - 
Elfvin Products, Flemington, N. J. Federal Telephone drop and jack combi: 
MAGNETO TELEPHONE EX | =, of = will — W.E. and used 
Mi x1 4 yp op I 4 LA- o. 47 plug. $9.00 | 
TH RE E-POSITION COMMON CHANGE in south Arkansas—81 tele- BROOKLYN TELEPHONE SUPPLY Co. 
BATTERY SWITCHBOARD; 1,500) phones. Good rates: business $4.00; 667 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y 
line capacity, 660 lines equipped. Wired | residence desk set $3.00; wall $2.75, — 
for five frequency automatic ringing. | city rates. $2.50 residence, $3.50 busi- os 
For further information write or tele- ness, rural rates. All plus tax. Around Serving the West 
phone ; Carolina Mountain Telephone | $159.75 commission on me ssages, $237.75 POLE LINE MATERIAL & 
Co., Weaverville, N. C. tele phone rent per month. $3,000 cash. SPECIALTIES 
Write Box No. 3047, c/o TELEPHONY. JACK PRUZAN CO 
: ; 109 Jackson St. Seattle 4, Wosh 
500 Used Stromberg-Carison No. 1155 Service—Dependability—Economy 
Steel Wall Telephones... .$3.50 ea. The only independently owned 8 
500 Used Stromberg-Carison No. 1156 AVAILABLE OCTOBER 1, 1951 C "es > : wilh te sth 
: Pole Line Hardware distribu 
Steel Desk Set Boxes... .$2.50 ea. ; — 
Frequencies: Straight line, 16-2/3, Stromberg-Carlson 15 position C. B. switch- 
33-1/3, 50, 66-2/3 cycles. board consisting of 6 toll positions with —— 1k 
Write Box No. 2973, c/o TELEPHONY universal cord circuits, 8 positions C. B. USED TELEPHONES NS 
Super Service 4 party harmonic ringing. Cleaned and Tested SS 
A. E. No. 1A Desk Monophones with biant } SS 
1500 C. B. Lines for dial—complete with cords an | SS 
. a " . used with Magneto or C.B. Bell Box | ‘ 
SURPLUS WIRE o =e Lines Cleaned. and tested SS 
ural Lines W. E. Common Battery Bell Boxes, St. | | . 
Telephone, two conductor twisted +19 W. E. Magneto Shas Oe) Boxes ISS 
AWG (3/#27 copper, 4/227 steel) rub- 3800 Pr. Cook M.D.F. W. E. Magneto 3-bar Bell Boxes 650 | ee 
ber insulation, weatherproof braid cov- 2 Harmonic Converter Sets W. E. Magneto 5-bar Wall telephons OTK . 
ered. Packed 2,640 ft. = non-return- W. E. No. 1268 Main Frame Prot 
able steel reel.... ...-$5.00/reel 2 Interrupters with heat coils and carbon j SNS 
, tioned | 
Communication, two conductor flat paral- Power Panel Ww E. No. 65 and No. 93 Main Fram | SX 
lel #15 AWG (7/#29 copper) rubber | 50A Diverter Pole M.G. Set Terminal Block Binding Posts 
insulated, weatherproof braid covered. Fr W. E. No. 22C Switchboard O | 
_— 3,300 ft. yn non-returnable | 50A Mercury Arc Rectifier Jacks—Bank of 5 | 
steel reel ser ; ....$35.00/reel = Leich Switchboard electricall re ¢ } 
| 672 A.H., 11 Cell Storage Battery y . | SN 
. Drops and Jacks—Drops bank of | 
FOB Newark, N. Jd. | Tock Gach Sania bank NX 
INDUSTRIAL BOHNSACK HERS | 
was maaan OSWEGO COUNTY IND. TELEPHONE CO. SACK BROTH INS 
567-589 Wilson Ave., Newark 5, N. J. FULTON, NEW YORK 














GERMANTOWN, NEW YORK TEL. 100W 














DROPS AND JACKS oe 


**\W/-110-B, tw. pr., WP tel. wire: 4 st 


H 3 copper strands per cond. on One Mile 
(combined) steel reels, UNUSED @ $12.00/mil | 


**Telex, 17-2, parallel, copper cond., Buns 


REPLACEMENT FOR W. E. #22-C TYPE on S jacketed direct burial or drop wirs 


On 1/2 Mile reels, UNUSED @ $10.00 


+ 89-B Mounting (5 PerStrip) NEW (Will mount M ft. 
in same space and used with W. E. + 47-A plug.) oe ee ee 


laytex ins., neoprene jacketed 


lengths of 135 ft. and up .$65.00/M / 


These drops and jacks were manufactured by **No, 22/2, tw. pr. solid tinned cof 
. rubber ins., brown braid interior wire 
Stromberg-Carlson. Code number is +19-B on iclieds Wick Wee damn: ihe, woe 
. m rial, 1,000 ft. coils @ $12.00/M *t 
+ D-3226 mounting. es . 
ount 8 **Telephone: Kellogg No. 4901, weati 
proof outdoor type, C.B.. complete | 
a $25.00 each | 
, . ‘ All Material Fully Guaranteed and Sut | 
In stock for immediate shipment. To Prior Sale. 


Terms: Net; FOB New York. 


TELE-WIRE SUPPLY 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY COMPANY | | issuer rsconore sepeics 


136 Maiden L New York 38, N. ¥. | 
1432 SO. PARSONS AVE. COLUMBUS 6, OHIO wid “WHitehal! 3.5865 
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Another Profitable Reason 


Careful analysis of customer demands, parts replacement and con 
ventional instrument construction, plus Kellogg’s sound engineer 
ing, makes the #1000 Series Masterphone the ‘Telephone of 
Better Design.” 

Masterphone is better in design, because: 

@ Interconnecting block permits rapid, easy inspection and 
servicing. 

@ Protected grid wiring and switch springs assure trouble 
tree performance. 

e | @ Unit Assembly of induction coil, condenser, ringer, inter- 
connecting block and dial housing assembly minimizes 
maintenance. 

@ Highest quality components assure improved performance, 
better service, subscriber satisfaction. 

Let your Kellogg Representative show you other reasons why you 

should profit when you buy Kellogg Masterphone! 





WRITE DEPARTMENT 1-F-1 





Why You Should Buy Kellogg Masterphone! 














6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE + CHICAGO 


LLGGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Established 1897 


MASTERPHONE 











